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If  I  might  give  a  nhort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  tvould  he  to  Ml  him  his  fbte.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 


men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  h/e  teUs  them  qf  virtues^  when  they  have  any^  then  the  mob 
%t^ks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truths  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  go  on/corfess.— De  Foe. 


PARIS. 

“  The  Revolation  in  Paris/’  as  it  is  currently  styled, 
has  not  yet  shown  itself  worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  possible  that  the  next  few  days  may  show  ns 
a  real  revolution  springing  out  of  the  miserable  rioting 
and  the  reckless '  sqnafeling  that  have  disgraced  the 
capital  of  France  during  the  past  week.  What  seemed 
to  begin,  and  to  continue  through  more  than  a  fortnight, 
as  a  very  clumsy  farce,  has  now  shaped  itself  into  some¬ 
thing  that  is  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  though  some 
of  its  episodes  are  altogether  comic,  and  ot hoi’s  are  as 
thoroughly  tragic.  What  new  phase  it  will  take  to¬ 
morrow,  no  prudent  man  will  venture  to  foretell ;  and 
our  estimate  even  of  the  past  and  the  present  must 
partly  depend  upon  the  events  of  the  future. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  issue,  however,  this  week’s 
history  cannot  be  other  than  discreditable  in  itself,  and 
deplorable  in  its  consequences.  While  the  war  lasted, 
the  grievous  offences  of  the  French  in  commencing  it, 
and  the  many  blunders  that  attended  their  continuance 
of  it,  were  in  great  measure  atoned  for  by  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  France  was  invaded  ;  all  classes  forgot 
their  differences,  and  joined  hands  and  hearts  in  desperate 
resistance  of  the  invaders.  One  spirit  pervaded  the  whole 
country,  and  Paris  took  the  lead  in  giving  force  to  it. 
When  Napoleon  fell,  its  people,  though  they  regarded  his 
overthrow  as  some  compensation  for  the  catastrophe  at 
Sedan,  wasted  very  little  time  either  in  regrets  or  in 
rejoicings.  They  applied  themselves  promptly  and 
zealously  to  the  immediate  work  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  did  it  with  a  persistency  and  a  heroism  that 
astonished  friends  and  foes  alike.  They  gave  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  to  France  which,  if  it  had  no  higher 
merits,  laboured  with  untiring  energy  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  and,  when  the  success  of  the  Germans 
isolated  them  from  the  provinces,  they  falsified  all 
men’s  speculations  by  their  brave  and  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  the  four  months’  siege.  The  praise  due  to 
them  for  their  conduct  throughout  that  time  cannot  be 
cancelled  by  any  later  ocenrrenoes.  But  these  occur¬ 
rences  cause  a  terrible  disappointment  to  all  who  hoped 
a  new  day  was  dawning  for  France  ;  and  that,  if 
r^s  had  borne  most  gaily  the  Imperial  chains  by 
^ich  the  whole  nation  was  enthralled,  Paris  would  also 
be  foremost  in  the  honourable  efibrt  to  win  back  the 
freedom  of  France — a  freedom  truer  and  worthier  than 
any  she  enjoyed  daring  all  the  fitful  bursts  of  liberty  that 
^ve  alterimted  with  the  varying  tyrannies  which  have 
u  plentifal  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revoln- 
lon.  It  may  be  so  yet.  Our  present  fears  may  be 
ispersed  almost  as  easily  as  were  our  fears  a  few 
^  prospect  is  not  cheering.  All 

«  ^  surface  bodes  ill,  and  everything  on  the 

Pott^n^^  to  ^indicate  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread 

^*^°*^ction,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 

weaknokJo  ^  *  ^^^d  if  all  of  them  reveal 

eftkness  and  folly  that  are  criminal,  some,  at  any  rate,  may 


be  in  part  extenuated.  No  apology  can  be  offered,  how¬ 
ever,  for  its  originators,  whether,  those  originators  were 
the  agents  and  ringleaders  of  the  International  Work- 
ing  Men’s  Association  or  some  of  the  more  seditions  and 
dishonest  members  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
parents  of  the  disturbance  were  probably  of  both 
classes,  and,  if  not  actually  the  same  persons,  working 
in  close  connection.  To  breed  a  mutiny  for  the  sake  of 
the  franc-and-a-half  a  day  which  they  would  loose  if  dis¬ 
banded,  and  to  stir  np  a  popular  rising  on  the  plea  of  ad¬ 
vancing  those  “  rights  of  man  ”  which  consist  in  wrong¬ 
ing  everybody  else,  were  old-fashioned  expedients,  and  not 
more  creditable  than  novel ;  and  these  were  evidently 
the  original  motives  of  these  present  troubles.  The  most 
turbulent  denizens  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  have  mastered  Paris  and  overawed 
France,  had  not  other  causes  been  in  operation.  These 
were  only  the  sparks  that  set  fire  to  a  great  heap  of  fuel 
which  was  ready  to  ignite.  We  most  not  forget  that  the 
war  arose  last  summer  amid  a  serious  stagnation  of  legiti¬ 
mate  trade,  and  that  the  stagnation  has  increased  in  every 
succeeding  month.  The  ti^es  of  soldiership  and  theft 
alone  have  flourished,  in  Paris  especially,  for  the  last  eight 
months.  The  rich  have  been  living  upon  paper-money ; 
the  poor  have  had  few  opportunities  oi  carrying  on  their 
usual  handicrafts.  Vast  numbers  of  ouvriera  enlisted  in 
the  National  Guard,  not  only  to  help  in  defending 
Paris,  but  to  keep  themselves  alive  on  their  daily  pay. 
They  had  some  excuse  for  grudging  the  loss  of  that  when 
there  was  no  work  to  return  to,  or,  if  work,  no  prospect 
of  steady  wages  on  account  of  it.  The  employers  of 
labour  are  nearly  as  impoverished  as  those  whom  they 
employ ;  if  they  have  now  plenty  of  food  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  they  obtain  them  by  continuance  of 
the  fictitious  credit  that  has  been  maintained  by  the 
half-a-year’s  grace  which  has  been  allowed,  by  suc¬ 
cessive  decrees,  for  bills  of  exchange  and  the  like. 
When  the  war  ended,  and  there  was  hope  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  comforts  of  peace,  that  hope  most  havo 
been  greatly  darkened  by  the  knowledge  that  all  tho 
arrears  of  bills  would  have  to  be  met,  or,  if  they  conld  be 
postponed,  that  it  would  be,  not  by  law,  but  by  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  great  capit^ists.  That,  under  the  best 
arrangements,  there  was  serious  ground  of  alarm  for 
most  of  the  bourgeoisie^  is  well  known ;  and  that  alarm 
was  much  increased  by  the  over-hasty  decision  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  abolish  at  once  the  paper-credit 
that  had  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a  time.  Here  we 
must  see,  not  only  a  good  cause  for  the  dearth  of  employ¬ 
ment  open  to  the  working-classes,  but  also  a  slender 
justification  for  the  apathy  with  which  their  masters 
looked  on  at  the  armed  demonstration  made  against  tho 
National  Assembly  and  its  officers.  In  other  ways  the 
action  of  the  Assembly,  whether  right  or  wrong,  tended 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  Parisians.  The  seat  ot 
Gtovemment  was  transferred  from  Bordeaux,  not  ^  to 
Paris,  but  to  Versailles ;  and  the  bearing  of  the  majority 
both  in  its  first  and  in  its  second  resting-placB  was 
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f^btraeively  opposed  to  tho  temper  of  the  Parisians  and 
their  delegates.  So  disaffection  was  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  capital,  and  now  the  capital  is  allowed  to  be  a  prey 
to  lawless  passions,  and  the  armed  Party  of  Disorder 


to  lawless  passions,  and  the  armed  Party  of  Disorder 
meets  no  stronger  resistance  than  can  be  offered  by  the 
almost  unarmed  Party  of  Order.  A  miserable  Central 
Committee  is  suffered  to  play  the  tyrant  and  to  indulge 
in  as  much  of  the  tyrant’s  love  of  bloodshed  as  pleases  it. 

Ugly  as  is  the  attitude  of  insurgent  Paris,  the  attitude 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  Government  of  M. 
Thiers  is  uglier.  The  utter  inability  of  the  Executive 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
proves  its  unfitness  and  ensures  its  speedy  downfall, 
feut  what  is  to  follow  ?  When,  as  on  Thursday  after- 


6ut  what  is  to  follow  ?  When,  as  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  the  National  Assembly  closes  its  sitting  in  con¬ 
fusion  because  the  Left  shouts  “  Vive  Paris !  ’  and  the 


Right  protest  against  the  cry,  what  hope  is  there  of  a 
speedy  establishment  of  order  in  Republican  France  ? 


3IARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE’S 
SISTER. 


England  stands  nearly  alone  among  Protestant  nations 
in  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
She  owes  this  unenviable  singularity  to  a  concourse  of 
events  highly  characteristic  of  her  piecemeal  legislation, 
and  of  her  glorious  confidence  in  the  aristocracy  and  in 
accidents.  Like  so  much  of  our  Church  law,  it  draws 
its  origin  from  the  connubial  propensities  of  Henry  VIII. 
To  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  it 
became  necessary  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother’s 
wife  should  be  declared  unlawful,  and,  accordingly,  the 
prohibition  was  inserted  in  the  table  of  degrees.  Any 
persons  marrying  in  violation  of  the  law  were  ijjso  facto 
excommunicated.  But  the  courts  of  common  law 
refused  to  recognise  the  ipso  facto  excommunications. 
Still  if  a  suit  were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parties,  the  marriage  could  be  annulled.  But  a  friendly 
suit  might  be  begun  and  not  carried  through,  stopping 
the  way,  and  making  the  marriage  unimpeachable.  Thus 
the  law  was  virtually  a  dead  letter,  and  no  great  harm 
resulted  from  the  accident  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  marriage 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  In  1835  an  untoward 
event  occurred,  that  led  to  a  change  in  the  law,  and  to 
thirty  years  of  agitation.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  had 
married  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  the  danger  arose 
of  a  contest  over  the  legitimacy  of  his  son.  It  would 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  Hansard, 
that  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops, 
actually  made  the  previous  marriages  valid,  thus  saving 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  declared  that  such  marriages, 
being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  should  henceforth  be 
prohibited.  The  sclf-stultification  of  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislative  wisdom  is  the  least  glaring  part  of 
the  evil ;  what  was  most  shocking  was  that  an  alleged 
Divine  Law  should  bo  repealed  ad  hoc  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  a  duke.  The  bishops  impaled  themselves  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  from  which  no  ingenuity  can 
enable  them  to  escape ;  either  they  sincerely  believed 
that  the  law  of  God  prohibits  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  in  which  case  they  were  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  God  in  legitimising  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s 
children,  or  they  were  not  sincere,  in  which  case  they 
had  no  right  to  set  up  the  existing  prohibition. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  subject,  though  exhibiting  a 
less  shameful  tampering  with  so-called  divine  laws  for 
the  convenience  of  noble  persons,  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  respect,  sit  rest 
upon  the  sentiment  that  condemned  second  marriages 
and  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  Athenagoras 
wrote  that  second  marriage  is  a  sort  of  decent 
adultery.”  Origen,  with  the  genuine  arrogance  of  a 
priest,  asserted  that  **  second,  third,  and  fourth  mar¬ 
riages  exclude  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
In  306,  for  the  first  time,  a  small  ecclesiastical  council 
in  Spain  condemned  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister ;  and  in  365,  Con'stimtms  introduced  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  into  Roman  law.  6t  Basil  offers  reasons  on  behalf 
of  the  law  that  are  both  curious  and  entertaining.  “The 
first  and  the  strongest  in  all  such  questions^  is  our 


custom.”  But  there  is  another.  Wife  and  husha  A 
are  of  the  same  kindred,  because  they  are  ”  one 
The  canon  law  prohibited  marriage  within  seven  d 
grees  of  consanguinity,  seven  of  affinity  by  marriaw* 
and  seven  of  spiritual  affinity.  By  this  last,  a  ni  * 
could  not  marry  a  woman  if  he  had  stood  godfather^ 
her  cousin.  But  why  seven  degrees  ?  Because  it 
presents  the  seven  ages  of  the  world.  The  Council*^ 
Lateran  reduced  the  number  to  four,  and  this  sagaciona 
reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  chan^  :  “  The  number 

four  is  well  suited  to  the  marriage  prohibition _ fo 

there  are  four  humours  in  the  body  which  correspond 
with  the  four  elements.”  Such  is  canon  law !  Prii^ 
intoxicated  with  arrogance,  and  indulging  in  the  unbridled 
license  of  fanaticism,  have  tortured  their  ingenuity  to 
invent  fetters  for  the  conscience.  The  more  numerous 
the  pitfalls,  the  oftener  do  their  victims  fall,  and  the 
oftener  must  they  have  recourse  to  the  priest,  who 
grows  fat  by  granting  fictitious  absolutions  of  fictitious 
sins.  From  such  a  den  of  cowardly  superstition  has 
the  law  forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister 
emerged. 

We  advert  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  pro* 
hibition  because,  if  religious  sentiment  were  out  of  the 
way,  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  moment.  S<^ 
may  think  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  many  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  who 
are  not  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  a  stranger 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  father,  who  has  probably  had 
good  opportunities  of  learning  the  character  of  his 
wife’s  sister.  Others  may  say  that  the  present  Bill 
would  abolish  sisters-in-law.  But  whatever  the  balanee 
of  advantage,  no  one  can  pretend,  upon  social  con* 
siderations  alone,  that  such  unions  should  be  stigmatised 
as  immoral.  Reverting  then  to  the  religious  difficulty^ 
we  may  ask  why  the  Old  Testament  is  invoked  in  tiiis 
case,  and  not  in  others  equally  under  its  authori^  ? 
We  do  not  hear  of  honourable  members  opposing  the 
census,  and  yet  Israel  was  severely  punished  because 
its  ruler  numbered  the  people.  Why  does  not  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  is  so  bitterly  hostile  to  a 
census  of  crops,  cry  out  against  the  proposal,  because  it 
is  so  irreligious  P  The  Old  Testament  prohibits  the 
alienation  of  land,  except  for  a  period  of  years.  Why, 
then,  do  we  not  hear  of  the  ungodliness  of  a  fee  simple, 
or  the  mortal  guilt  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage  ?  Surely 
to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  except  this 
little  bit,  is  like  swallowing  an  ox  and  choking  on  the 
tail. 


The  only  solid  argument  against  Mr  Chambers’s  Bill 
is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Such  a  complaint 
certainly  comes  with  bad  grace  from  those  who  hare 
exhausted  the  arts  of  factious  obstruction  to  hinder  the 
Bill  from  becoming  law.  There  is,  however,  a  re^ 
inconvenience  in  patchwork  legislation,  especially  ia 
laws  of  this  nature.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
table  of  prohibited  degrees  must  always,  to  some  extent, 
bo  arbitrary.  A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and 
plausible  reasons  can  always  be  urged  against  any  boun¬ 
dary  that  may  be  adopted.  The  Levitical  law,  so  long  as 
its  authority  is  unimpaired,  presents  to  the  jurist  a  tempt¬ 
ing  code,  because  of  the  repute  it  enjoys  in  the  reli^ous 
world.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained.  Upon  so  delicate 
a  matter  as  the  ways  of  the  human  heart  a  law  cannot 
exist,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  conscience. 
man  does  not  think  it  wrong  to  many  his  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  no  law  will  prevent  his  doing  it,  if  he  is 


wife’s  sister,  no  law  will  prevent  his  doing  it,  it  s®  is 
bent  upon  it.  He  will  not  remorselessly  stifle  the  voiw 
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of  bis  own  heart  that  ho  may  observe  a  law 
righteousness  of  which  he  entirely  disbelieves.  ^  When 
public  opinion  aids  and  abets  him,  by  condoning  the 
legal  offence  and  respecting  the  honour  of  his  chil<^ti,  r 
is  sheer  wanton  perversity  to  annex  a  legal  punishmen 
to  his  act.  Laws  prohibiting  marriage  are  of  sue  a 


nature  that  they  must  either  subjugate  the  conscienw 
of  the  people,  or  be  swept  away  by  it.  There  , . 
no  doubt  which  of  those  events  will'  take  place  in  ^ 


country.  In  spite  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
with  deceased  wives’  sisters  are  constantly  made  tn 
the  approval  of  society.  The  House  of  Commons 
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.  Qp^ards  of  forty  divisions  branded  the  existing  law 
an  injustice.  When  once  a  majority  of  the  House, 
of  Commons  condemns  any  restrictions  on  marriage,  its 
removal  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  The  Lords  have 
posed  Mr  Chambers’s  Bill  with  diminishing  energy  ; 
^dlast  year  the  obnoxious  impediment  to  holy  matri¬ 
mony  ww  retained  only  by  the  help  of  the  bishops. 
The  majority  of  hereditary  peers  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill*  the  majority,  however,  was  converted  into  a 
minority  of  four  of  the  whole  House,  by  the  votes  of 
sixteen  bishops.  We  trust  the  reverend  prelates  will 
no  longer  continue  an  opposition  that  has  not  the  least 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  times  are  troubled. 
The  bishops  cannot  at  present  afford  to  lose  any  of  their 
popularity;  and  if  they  continue  in  an  attitude  of 
frmtless  antagonism,  the  question  will  be  not  whether 
the  Bill  ought  to  pass,  but  whether  the  bishops  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords  are  in  the  right  place. 


THE  EMPEROR’S  SPEECH. 

The  speech  with  which  the  new  German  Emperor 
opened  the  new  German  Reichstag  on  Tuesday  was^ 
dignified  and  impressive.  He  had  good  reason  to  give- 
thanks  for  “  the  historic  successes  ”  that  have  attended 
“  the  faithful  unity  of  the  German  allies,  the  heroism 
and  the  discipline  of  their  armies,  as  well  as  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  German  people.”  He  had  good  reason  to 
say, — “  We  have  achieved  what  has  been  striven  for  by 
our  forefathers — the  unity  of  Germany  and  of  its  organic 
constitution,  the  security  of  our  frontiers,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  national  development  of  the  laws. 
Although  the  conviction  of  its  future  unity  was  veiled, 
it  was  always  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  German 
people.  It  has  burst  its  veil  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  whole  nation  arose  for  the  defence  of  tho 
threatened  Fatherland,  and  traced  its  will  with  indelible 
characters  on  the  battle-fields  of  France,  to  be  and  to- 
remain  one  united  people.”  That  was  a  triumph  worth- 
winning,  and  no  one  can  grudge  praise  to  the  nation  and 
its  leaders  for  the  patience,  the  energy,  the  bravery,  and 
the  self-sacrifice  with  which  it  has  been  won.  We  have  no 
great  liking  for  the  hardy  old  man  whoso  own  shrewd¬ 
ness,  aided  by  the  greater  shrewdness  of  his  advisers- 
and  the  eager  devotion  of  his  subjects,*  has  s'^cured  this 
great  end.  We  hold  that  it  might  have  been  achieved 
more  easily  and  more  honourably,  with  less  waste  of 
German  blood  and  treasure,  and  with  less  fierce  punish¬ 
ment  of  France  than  have  been  indulged  in  from  mis¬ 
taken  views  of  national  honour,  or  from  sinister  views 
of  national  aggrandisement  in  which  thero  was  no 
mistake,  but  which  have  been  prompted  and  carried  out 
in  ways  very  full  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  triumph  might  have  been  far  less  bloody;  tho 
coveted  crown  of  empire  might  have  been  worn  a  few 
months  sooner,  and  its  jewels  might  have  been  purer 
and  brighter,  had  the  Emperor  and  his  counsellors  been 
content  with  the  overthrow  of  French  aggression  and 
the  sudden  unification  of  Germany  that  were  effected 
last  summer  and  autumn.  But  there  it  is.  Several 
nations  went  out  to  drive  off*  the  invader,  and  did  it 
with  marvellous  ease,  and,  after  riding  rough-shod  over 
his  territory,  and  breaking  down  all  his  barriers,  and 
conquering  some  of  his  most  cherished  possessions, 
they  have  left  him  to  writhe  in  agony  while  they  have 
gone  back  as  one  strong  nation  to  celebrate  their  suc¬ 
cesses  with  rejoicings  that  surprise  us  by  their  dignity 
and  good  sense.  The  thanksgivings  are  justified ;  and 
all  the  world  may  join  in  admiration  of  the  people  who 
have  fought  so  bravely  for  what  they  held  to  be  the  most 
patriotic  of  all  causes,  and  who  are  now  weaving  for 
themselves  such  modest  trophies  of  their  victory. 

But  afterwards  ?  Is  the  peace  now  virtually  consum¬ 
mated  to  bo  a  real  peace,  to  be  followed  by  tho  proper 
blessings  of  peace  ?  For  good  assurance  of  that  wo 
look  in  vain  to  the  Emperor’s  speech.  It  is  true  that 
he  says,  “  The  spirit  which  animates  the  German  people 
and  pervades  its  culture  and  morals,  and,  in  no  less 
degree,  the  constitution  of  its  empme  and  its  armies,, 
guard  Germany  in  the  midst  of  its  successes  against 
every  temptation  to  abuse  the  power  gained  by  its 
unity.”  It  is  true  that  he  says,  “Our  new  Germany,  as 
it  has  emerged  fix)m  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  present 
war,  will  be  a  religious  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  because  Germany  is  sufficiently  powerful  and 
self-reliant  to  preserve  the  regulation  of  its  own  affairs 
as  an  exclusive  but,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  heritage.”  Tho  phrases  sound  well 
but  what  do  they  mean  f  What  is  the  Germany  tliat  is 
now  united,  and  that  is  powerful  enough  to  preserve  tho 
regulation  of  its  own  affairs  as  an  exclusive  and  suffi¬ 
cient  heritage  ?  What  is  “  the  constitution  of  its  empire 
and  its  armies,”  and  how  far  is  that  a  guarantee  against 
“  every  temptation  to  abuse  the  power  ”  which  it  has. 
gained  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  armies  we  know.  It  is  fir 
well-wrought  machinery  for  making  every  citizen  a 
soldier  and  training  a  cheap  and  efficient  army  in  ways 
that  other  nations  will  do  well  to  study  and  to  imitato: 


HONORARY  COLONELCIES. 

What  are  honorary  colonelcies  ?  Doubtless  many  a 
respectable  tax-payer,  who  has  not  very  closely  followed 
the  late  debates  on  the  army,  supposes  that  an  honorary 
colonel  is  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  officer,  who  scorns  to 
receive  pay  for  the  performance  of  most  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  military  duty,  just  as  the  **  honorary”  secretary 
of  a  benevolent  institution  gives  his  services  gratuitously  in 
the  cause  of  charity.  In  civil  life  the  expression  is  used  to 
signify  work  without  pay  ;  in  the  army  it  means,  on  the 
contrary,  pay  without  work.  Dr  Johnson’s  definition  of 
the  word  **  pension  ”  is  “a  salary  without  an  equivalent ;  ” 
and  that  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  an  honorary  colonelcy — 
the  salary  being  very  large,  and  the  equivalent  absolutely 
nil. 

The  greatest  economist  does  not  deny  that  the  pay  of 
our  regimental  officers  is  very  moderate.  There  is  no  man 
who  can  do  more  for  the  good  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  service  than  a  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  a  line 
regiment ;  he  has  generally  served  twenty-five  years  before 
attaining  that  rank ;  he  has  been  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  his  position  is  very  far  from  being  an  easy  one ; 
The  discipline,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  of  the  soldier 
depend  upon  his  energy,  his  qualifications,  and  his  character, 
and  he  has  but  few  leisure  hours  if  he  is  earnest  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties ;  yet  his  entire  income,  including 
the  allowances  incidental  to  his  post,  does  not  amount  to 
5002.  a-year.  In  due  time  this  hard- worked  officer  retires 
as  a  major-general  with  the  modest  stipend  of  4502.  a-year ; 
and  upon  this  he  continues  to  live,  unless  he  has  sufficient 
interest  to  get  either  a  command  or  a  regiment.  If  the 
former,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  he  occupies  a  post 
of  great  responsibility,  for  which  he  is  not  overpaid.  But 

a  regiment  ”  means  an  honorary  colonelcy,  and  an  hono¬ 
rary  colonelcy  means  an  additional  pension  without  any 
work  to  be  done  for  it ;  and  the  commanding  officer  who 
worked  hard  for  5002.  a-year,  and  was  at  length  glad  to 
retire  into  private  life  on  4502.,  may  find  himself  gazetted 
to  the  nominal  command  of  a  regiment,  which  he  need  never 
see,  with  an  income  of  2,0002.,  1,8002.,  1,3502.,  or  1,0002. 
a-year  for  the  honour  he  does  in  lending  his  name  to  such 
or  such  a  distinguished  corps.  In  some  cases  an  honorary 
colonelcy  carries  only  5002.  a-year ;  but  these  are  for  the 
vul^r,  upon  whom  the  Horse  Guards’  sun  shines  but  dimly. 

Honorary  colonelcies  are  tho  fruits  of  the  Purchase 
officer  who  had  expended  from  7,000/.  to 
10,0002.  to  become  a  lieutenant-colonel  had  either  to  give 
up  his  profession  by  selling  out,  or,  if  he  accepted  the  rank 
0  major-general,  tor  forfeit  his  outlay.  In  the  latter  case 
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in  parts  *  but  also  a  machinery  which  has  proved  itself  deplore  this  state  of  t^ngs,  but  the  statesman  must 
enuallv  efficient  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home  accept  it  as  he  finds  it.  D^I^atio^s  powerless  before 
defcnci.  The  immoveable  lines  that  Count  Moltke  the  inexorable  lo^c  of  statistics.  When  we  have  done 
stretched  between  Berlin  and  Rouen,  the  iron  web  that  our  best  to  save  the  child,  th^e  will  then  be  abundance 
he  spun  round  Paris,  wore  admirable  proofs  of  scientific  of  time  to  preach  to  the  mother,  and  to  attempt  (if  we 
soldiership,  but  hardly  guarantees  against  the  repetition  can  find  him)  to  punish  the  father, 
of  like  exploits  when  the  occasion  for  them  may  arise.  A  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child 
If  the  Prussian  army  were  as  popular  an  organisation  is  unable,  as  a  ^e,  to  attend  to  it  herself.  She  is  pro¬ 
as  it  looks,  wo  might  have  faith  in  it  as  an  arrangement  bably  a  domestic  servant,  or  is  engaged  in  a  shop,  or  a 
for  thorough  defence,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  turned  to  factory,  or  in  some  other  occupation  which  takes  her 
aggressive  purposes.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  only  from  morning  until  evening,  at  least,  away  from  her 
a  popular  organisation  skilfully  directed  by  aristocratic  own  home,  and  so  leaves  her  no  resource  but  to  put  her 
power,  and  that  it  can  be  put  to  any  use  desired  by  the  child  out  to  nurse  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  farm  it.  Nor 
feudal  leaders  who  constitute  what  the  Emperor  is  is  there  anything  very  objectionable  in  this  solution  of 
pleased  to  call  “  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.’*  the  difficulty,  provided  that  the  child  is  properly  cared 

That  constitution  we  do  not  exactly  know,  seeing  that  for,  and  not  slowly  starved  to  death.  Had  Margaret 
even  the  Empire  itself  is  not  yet  duly  formed,  and  that  Waters  taken  two  or  three  children  instead  of  some 
the  very  speech  that  talked  of  “  the  constitution  of  the  dozen ;  had  she  charged  a  reasonable  price,  instead  of 
Empire  ”  as  a  thing  accomplished  bade  the  members  of  one  which  showed  conclusively  that  her  object  in  farm- 
fhe  lleichstag  prepare  to  co-operate  in  the  solidification  ing  children  was  not  to  keep  them  alive  and  well ;  and 
of  “  the  new  constitution  of  Germany.”  There  is  no  con-  had  the  children  under  her  charge  been  decently  washed 


fusion,  however,  in  those  terms.  The  new  constitution 
of  Germany  is  another  ”  foregone  conclusion.”  It  will 
lie  the  old  constitution  of  Prussia  developed  into  a 


and  dressed  and  sufficiently  well  fed,  her  establishment 
— doubtful  as  its  character  might  have  been-~would 
still  not  have  been  without  certain  advantages.  This 


larger  and  more  thorough  scheme  of  Junker-govem-  is  what  Mr  Charley  appears  to  have  seen,  and  his  Bill 
merit,  and  adapted  to  take  in  all  the  methods  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  rendering  it  a  misde- 
traditions  of  the  minor  structures  of  feudalism  that  are  meanour  in  any  one  to  take  a  child  to  nurse  without 
now  to  be  the  limbs  of  the  United  Germany  of  which  first  obtaining  an  annual  licence  from  a  justice  of  the 
Prussia  will  bo  the  head  and  stomach.  The  unification  peace,  for  which  a  certificate  of  character  is  necessary, 
of  Germany  is  so  good  a  thing  that  we  may  be  glad  that  signed  by  some  magistrate,  minister  of  religion,  or  regis- 
it  has  been  attained  anyhow,  and  we  may  hope,  with  tered  medical  practitioner,  who  has  to  state  that  he 
German  Radicals  as  thorough  as  Herr  Karl  Blind,  that,  has  personally  investigated  the  character  of  the  appli. 
external  liberty  once  achieved  by  union,  internal  liberty  cant.”  It  is  also  made  a  misdemeanour  in  any  one  hold- 
must  quickly  follow;  but  that  internal  liberty  has  yet  ing  such  a  certificate  to  receive  at  the  same  time  more 
to  be  acquired,  and  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  a  great  than  two  children  under  one  year  of  age,  or  more  than 


body  of  feudalism,  tinctured  by  imperialism,  and  both 
’  its  feudal  and  its  imperial  elements  augur  ill  for  the 
future  peace  of  Europe. 

BABY-FARMING. 

On  Wednesday  next  Mr  Charley’s  Bill  for  the  Better 
Preservation  of  Infant  Life,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 


one  child  to  suckle.  And  in  addition  to  this  a  licensed 
house  is,  of  course,  liable  to  inspection,  while  the 
licensee  has  to  keep  a  register  of  the  children  under 
her  charge,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  has 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  each  child,  and  to  report 
upon  its  condition.  The  most  important  section,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Bill  is  the  sixth,  which  renders  it  a  misde¬ 
meanour  on  the  part  of  the  licensee  to  omit  to  give 


more  effectual  supervision  of  what  are  commonly  known  notice,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  coroner  of  the 
as  “baby  farms,”  comes  on  for  its  second  reading.  The  district  of  the  death  of  any  child  under  her  charge; 
subject  is  one  which  distinctly  demands  treatment.  It  which  provides  for  an  inquest  in  all  cases  where 
may  be  shelved  for  a  while ;  but  it  is  sure  again  to  force  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  foul  play, 
itself  upon  our  notice.  By  the  time  that  we  had  for-  .All  this  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  well  enough  ;  but  yet  the 
gotten  all  about  Mrs  Charlotte  Winsor,' there  came  the  admits  of  considerable  improvement  in  Commit^, 
trial  and  the  execution  of  Margaret  Waters.  And  now,  ®f  Ihe  evil  lies  in  the  lax  administrrtion 

withinsixmonthsagain,  it  seems  that  yet  another  “farm”  of  our  registration  law.  It  is  a  misdemeanour,  it  is 
has  been  discovered  at  Manchester,  which,  if  the  de-  true,  to  omit  to  register  the  birth  of  a  child.  But  it  is 
Rcription  given  is  to  be  believed,  must  have  fully  equalled  ®  misdemeanour  to  which  no  specific  penalty  is  attached, 
in  its  horrors  the  notorious  establishment  at  Brixton.  for  which  no  conviction  has  ever  yet  taken  place. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  execution  Under  the  French  law  there  is  a  much  more  stringent 
of  Margaret  Waters  did  as  little  to  check  the  organised  system.  A  birth  must  be  registered  on  or  before  the 
traffic  in  infant  life  which  still  goes  on  in  our  midst,  as  third  day  ;  and  the  act  of  registration  must  be  formally 
did  tho  execution  of  Palmer  to  check  the  crime  of  attested  by  two  witnesses ;  while,  should  registration  be 
poisoning.  And  for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  omitted,  those  who  were  present  at  the  birth  are  liable 
Mr  Charley’s  Bill  is  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  ®  fi®®  ®f  three  hundred  francs  and  imprisonment  for 
it  will  probably  receive.  a  term  of  six  months.  We  might  with  advantage  adopt 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  some  such  provision.  The  responsibility  for  the 
out  of  every  thousand  births  which  are  registered  sixty  tration  of  a  birth  ought  to  rest  upon  the  occupier  of  me 
are  illegitimate.  But,  while  a  legitimate  birth  is  regis-  house  in  which  tho  child  is  bom  ;  while  the  penalty  for 
tered  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  illegitimate  birth  is,  as  omitting  to  register  a  death  ought  to  attach  to  any 
often  as  not,  allowed  to  pass  unrecorded.  And  there  is  person  whatever  under  whose  roof  the  death  occurs, 
consequently  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  percentaee  ^^o  is  any  way  whatever  interested  in  and  cogmsan 


are  but  imperfectly  educated,  and  hold  as  a  rule  an  little  life,  in  no  small  danger.  And  for  those  w  o 

inferior  position;  where  young  men  make  and  spend  ^  register  the  birth  of  a  child,  when  its 

money  rapidly ;  and  where  to  marry  upon  a  small  existence  may  depend  upon  the  precaution,  six  montns 
income  is  regarded  not  as  a  crime,  but — worse  still — as  imprisonment  is  an  inadequate  punishment, 
a  mistake;  a  large  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  Nor  is  this  all.  The  bastardy  laws  ought  also  to  be 
must  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  the  time  amended,  so  as  to  throw  upon  the  father  the  oost  o 
comes  when  those  whom  it  most  concerns  shall  have  maintaining  his  own  child.  It  is  but  just  i?! 

It^rnt  that  it  is  possible  to  check  the  present  increase  keep  a  baby  alive  for  five  shillings  a  week,  and  the  •  p 
of  population  without  infringing  upon  any  recognised  crown  at  which  the  pnt3mal  subsidy  is  at  present  fixea  ^ 
hiws,  eitlier  natural  or  human.  The  moralist  may  ought  consequently  to  be  at  least  doubled.  Wer® 
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baby-farmer  snre  of  her  pay,  and  were  the  mother 
relieved  of  what  must  be  to  a  struggling  woman  a  very 
heavy  burden,  fewer  children  would  be  sacrificed.  To 
both^these  points,  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  for 
non-registration,  and  the  increase  of  the  payment  to  be 
bv  the  father,  those  members  who  concur  in  the 
of  Mr  Charley^s  Bill  will  do  well  to  look  on 
Wednesday  next. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  Bill  only  deals  with 
one  part  of  a  great  question.  With  infanticide  proper, 
“  baby-farming  ”  has  nothing  to  do.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  to  judge  from  the  advertisements  which  defile 
4he  pages  of  many  of  our  cheaper  papers,  that  infanti¬ 
cide  by  professed  hands  is,  in  London  at  any  rate, 
a  flourishing  trade,  and  one  which  calls  for  very 
severe  treatment.  But  to  deal,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  deal,  for  the  present  with  infanticide  would  be  to 
attempt  too  much.  Even  as  it  stands,  Mr  Charley’s 
Bill  will  be  sui-e  to  encounter  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition.  Some  will  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
expense, — a  ground  upon  which  an  equally  intelligible 
opposition  could  be  made  to  the  maintenance  of  a  police 
force,  or  of  any  other  means  for  the  protection  of  life. 
Others  will,  of  course,  assert  that  the  measure  will 
encourage  vice.  And,  were  this  objection  true,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  some  weight.  It  is,  however, 
founded  upon  an  entire  misapprehension.  Mr  Charley’s 
Bill  in  no  way  provides  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
of  illegitimate  children,  nor  is  it  even  a  step  towards 
the  erection  of  State  nurseries.  On  the  contrary,  its 
sole  aim  is  not  the  relief  of  the  mother,  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  child  ;  and  its  effect,  as  it  now  stands,  will 
be,  if  anything,  to  throw  upon  the  mother  even  heavier 
responsibilities  than  those  under  which  she  at  present 
lies.  Its  tendency  will  rather  be  to  decrease  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births,  by  making  the  maintenance  of 
the  child  more  expensive,  and  by  rendering  the  task  of 
putting  it  out  of  the  way  very  difficult  and  hazardous. 
Nor  can  it  fairly  be  urged  that  the  Bill  is  in  any  way 
open  to  objection,  as  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  first  and  most  essential  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves, 
—and  before  this  necessity  all  other  rules  must 
give  way. 

Those  who  remember  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
BriiUh  Medical  Joumalf  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1868 ;  or  the  long  letter  of  “  A.  B.”  to  the  TimeSt  in 
July,  1870 — a  great  deal  of  which  bore  the  evident 
stamp  of  truth ;  or  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Waters ;  must  see  that  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  comes  none  too  soon.  All  kinds  of  remedies 
have  been  proposed,  none  of  which  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  Daili/NewSy  for  instance, was  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  by  punishing  the  seducer. 
Other  people,  equally  well-meaning,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  best  course  was  to  convince  the  poor  girls,  who 
suffer  equ^ly  with  their  children,  how  wicked  and 
wrong  it  is  to  be  seduced.  Other  authorities,  of  the 
Koman  virtue  type,  told  us  that  we  ought  to  hang  Mar- 
pret  Waters,  and  so  stamp  out  the  crime.  We  have 
ung  Margaret  Waters,  and  we  have  not  stamped  out 
e  crime ;  nor  will  twenty  more  such  executions  leave  us 
.  ftre  at  present.  Our  first  duty  is 

0  help  the  helpless.  Let  us  have  a  stern  and  efficient 
^gistrotion  law,  stringently  administered,  which  shall 
c  baby-murder  in  any  form  or  shape  a  very  hazard- 

^  place  nurse- 

I  ren  under  adequate  supervision.  Let  us  also 
ure  that  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  be  made 
pay  something  more  than  a  nominal  sum  towards 
hfl  doing  all  this  we  shall,  on  the  one 

and  ’  fhe  present  temptation  to  child-murder, 

^  other,  shall  surround  the  crime  itself  with 
will  ^od  danger.  When  we  have  done  all  this,  there 
in  ifo  abundance  of  time  to  consider  the  question 

fatbpi.  aspect.  The  souls  of  the  mother  and 

StatA  ^  neglected.  But  the  first  duty  of  the 

but  E  i(yl  the  life  of  the  child.  In  no  country 

lone  a  notorious  an  evil  have  been  so 

^®  to  fester  on  unchecked.  But  then  other 


countries  are  not  hampered  by  our  national  fallacies, 
and  do  not  hold  that  it  is  wrong  to  even  discuss  a 
painful  subject,  or  believe  that  to  endeavour  to  avert  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin  and  folly  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  We  can  test  the  worth  of  such  arguments 
by  turning  over  a  file  of  the  daily  papers,  and  reading 
once  again  the  account  given  by  the  Police  Inspector  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  children  whom 
Mrs  Waters  was  “  farming.” 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TURKEY. 

The  Conference  for  the  consideration  of  the  Black 
Sea  question  has  ended,  and  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea  has  ended  with  it.  We  need  not  here  con¬ 
sider  how  the  abrogation  of  a  principal,  if  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  brought 
al^ut,  or  whether  the  best  possible  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  Turkey  have  been  substituted  for  those 
which  Russia  found  so  unendurable,  but  to  whose  main¬ 
tenance  Turkey,  through  the  mouth  of  Musurus  Pasha, 
declared  that  it  attached  “  great  value.”  It  certainly 
seems  a  little  ingenuous  to  suppose  that  the  power 
accorded  to  the  fleets  of  Russia  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  of  transporting  their  broadsides  within  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  re-established  arsenals  of  Sebastopol 
to  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
compensated  by  the  permission  granted  to  Turkey  of 
opening  the  Dardanelles  to  distant  or  unprepared  allies. 
The  decisive  moves  of  the  game  might  well  be  lost  and 
won  before  a  single  British  ship  of  war  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  or  from  Malta  had  sighted  the  Dardanelles,  even 
if  it  were  good  policy  to  send  one.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Government  did  the  best  that  could 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  certain,  even 
supposing,  as  seems  likely,  that  the  results  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  involve  a  certain  precipitation  of  the  downfall 
of  Turkey,  in  Europe  at  least,  that  whatever  has  been 
done  can  at  most  only  have  the  effect  of  hastening  what 
was  in  any  case  inevitable. 

It  is  now  four  centuries  since  the  race  of  the  Osmanli 
exchanged  the  tent  of  the  desert  for  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers.  Their  long  invincibility  might  have 
been  reckoned  upon  to  root  them  in  the  soil  they 
had  conquered.  But  every  advantage  or  opportunity 
has  proved  unavailing  before  the  inherent  vices  of 
their  character  or  system.  The  Turks  of  to-day 
hardly  reach  the  total  of  two  millions  between  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Austro-Hungary  and  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Greece.  Even  with  the  reinforcement  of 
the  intractable  Albanians — the  only  other  considerable 
body  of  Mussulmans  within  the  European  dominions  of 
the  Sultan — the  total  population  that  can  be  interested 
in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Koran  is  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  single  tributary  State  of  Rou- 
mania.  It  is  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Slave  races, 
whose  chief  seats  are  in  the  vassal  principality  of  Servia 
and  the  provinces  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  without  being  confined,  however,  to  these. 
Taking  the  sum  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey 
as  fifteen  millions,  it  would  be  unwise  to  class  more  than 
four  millions  as  Mohammedans.  Indeed,  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  heterogeneous  community  may  be 
stated  with  tolerable  exactness  as  follows :  Slaves, 
6,000,000;  Roumanians, 4,000,000;  Ottomans,  2,000,000 ; 
Albanians,  1,500,000;  Greeks,  1,000,000;  Arminians, 
300,000 ;  Su^races,  200,000.  These  figures  imply  the 
extinction  of  Turkism  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey  the  proportions  of 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  are  reversed,  while  in  Egypt 
the  name  of  Christian  may  be  described  as  unknown. 
But  barbarous  tribes  and  distant  dependencies  cannot 
be  conceived  to  counterbalance  Christian  superiority  in 
the  north  of  the  Empire.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  the  Arabs  of  the  waste  and  the  Bashi  Bazouks  of 
Lesser  Asia  might  have  been  expected  to  crush  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Balkan.  That  was  when  undisciplined 
fury  and  the  Saracenic  scimitar  were  real  terrors.^  In 
these  days  of  arms  of  marvellous  precision  and  rapidity 
of  fire,  ten  thousand  raving  Delhis  might  be  of  as  Utths 
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tiiomeni  against  determined  hearts  such  as  Kara  George 
commanded  in  1801,  as  the  Algerian  gonms  that  charged 
an<l  died  around  the  squares  of  France  at  Isly.  The 
ruler  of  Egypt  might,  indeed,  send  some  few  thousand 
regulars.  He  sent  them  to  Crete — for  a  consideration. 
In  the  absence  of  a  consideration,  the  zeal  of  theKhe- 
•dive  for  his  liege  lord  and  master  is  too  well  known  to 
he  dilated  upon.  The  Porte  cannot  count  even  npon 
the  Bedouin  to-day.  The  Wahabee  has  arisen  to  con¬ 
front  the  Sunni,  and  the  Arab  revolt  in  Yemen — ^his 
Highness  the  Khedive’s  interest  in  which  may  shortly 
appear — threatens  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
finances  of  the  Empire. 

The  question  of  finance  alone,  indeed,  suffices  to  reveal 
the  desperate  situation  of  the  most  ill-assorted  and  worst- 
managed  State.  Who  can  enumerate  the  successive 
loans  by  which  the  Turkish  financiers  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  bolster  up  the  dilapidated  concern  ?  A  loan 
in  18o4  on  the  security  of  tho  tribute  of  Egfypt,  A  loan 
in  1855  on  the  security  of  the  balance  of  the  tribute  of 
Egypt  and  the  customs  of  Syria.  A  loan  in  1858  on 
the  security  of  the  customs  and  octrois  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  A  loan  in  18(»0  on  the  security  of  the  customs 
and  general  revenues  of  tho  Empire.  A  loan  in  1862 
on  the  security  of  the  tobacco,  salt,  stamp,  and  license 
duties,  and  also  tho  general  revenues  of  tho  Empire. 
A  loan  in  1863  on  the  seenritv  of  tho  Imperial  customs 
and  tithes.  A  loan  in  1865  on  the  security  of  the 
pheep-tax  in  Roumelia  and  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
produce  of  tho  mines  of  Tokat.  A  loan  in  1866.  A 
loan  in  1867.  A  loan  in  1869.  A  loan  in  1870.  And 
now  there  is  to  bo  another  loan,  if  anybody  is  found 
rash  enough  to  lend  Turkey  any  more.  Probably  this 
loan  will  bo  on  the  security  of  the  bracelets  and  bangles 
of  tho  Seraglio.  At  least,  we  cannot  guess  at  any  other 
things  of  value  that  are  left  unpledged  on  highland 
or  lowland,  continent  or  main.  There  may  be  a  lien  on 
them,  too,  for  aught  we  know.  It  is  true  that  the  Budget 
Committee,  which  has  been  sitting  for  the  past  twelve 
months  under  the  presidency  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  promises 
IIS  that  tho  deficit  this  year  will  only  amount  to 
2,500,000/.,  instead  of  tho  3,000,000/.  of  previous  years, 
or  the  5,000,000/.  that  was  expected.  It  is  doubtful, 
Ijowcvcr,  whether  even  this  flattering  state  of  affairs 
will  much  help  tho  forthcoming  revest  for  another 
loan.  It  may  oven  be  suspected — Turkish  financiers 
are  not  immaculate— that  the  project  of  a  loan  has 
influenced  the  calculations  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  that,  when  things  have  been  made  smooth  with  the 
capitalists  of  Europe,  it  mav  happen  that  tho  deficit  will 
1)0  found  not  to  fall  so  mr  short  of  tho  anticipated 
5,000,000/.  “  To  give  anything  like  a  trustworthy 

balance-sheet  of  tho  Ottoman  treasury,”  says  Mr  Henry 
Page  Turner  BaiTon,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  “  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  tho  elements  exist  to  enable  the  minister  hira- 
sell  to  produce  such  a  document.  .  .  .  Next  to  tho  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,  tho  first  condition  of  solvency  for  the 
Turkish  Treasury  is  a  total  abstinence  from  future 
loans.”  But  Turkish  statesmen  must  have  loans,  and 
more  loans.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
CMjually  certain  whether  an  increase  of  debt  is  avoided, 
and  the  governmental  machine  breaks  down  for  want 
of  tho  supply  that  borrowed  capital  can  give ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  debt  is  increased  and  the 
revenues  of  tho  State,  already  almost  eaten  up  from  this 
cause,  disappear  altogether  in  tho  payment  of  interest 
to  tho  foreign  creditor. 

Where  a  soudisant  governing  race  breaks  down  so 
hopelessly  in  numbers  and  organisation,  tho  conclusion 
is  obvious.  In  Turkey  tho  movement  has  long  since  set 
in  \yhich  tends  to  substitute  a  confederation  of  Christian 
nationalities  for  the  effete  despotism  of  the  Vicar  of 
Mahomet.  Were  no  interference  save  that  of  Turkey 
to  be  dreaded,  the  allied  nations  of  tho  Balkan  and  the 
Lower  Danulx)  would,  in  union  with  a  Hellas  extended 
to  its  natural  limits,  complete  an  Eastern  State-system 

that  certainly  would  not  want  some  elements  of  sta-  I 
bility. 

A  glance  at  tho  contemporary  position  of  the  model  j 


community  of  Servia,  which  feels  the  burthen  of  not 
one  penny  of  public  debt,  will  show  how  rapid  and 
decided  are  the  advances  towards  gathering  together 
tho  kindred  populations  which  the  cunning  policy  of  the 
Porte  has  so  long  kept  asunder.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  races  Slave  in  origin  or  language,  dehria  like 
it  of  the  great  Servian  Empire  founded  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  Tzar  Douchan  the  Strong,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  that  Se^ian  Fatherland 
which  comprises,  besides  the  ^  Principality  properly 
so-called,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro  in 
Turkey,  together  with  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Sirmia  and 
a  portion  of  the  Banat  in  Austro -Hungary.  The  Ser¬ 
vian  country  (Srbia)  is  itself  the  centre  of  the  lougo- 
Slaves  or  Slaves  of  the  South,  whose  extended  race 
touches  on  the  Adriatic  through  Croatia,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  through  Bulgaria.  It  may  be  conjectured 
from  this  that  the  movement  of  unification  among  the 
Southern  Slaves  will  yet  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  subject.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  know 
that  it  has  extended  almost  to  its  widest  possible  range 
in  Turkey.  For  months  past  the  Vidovdan  and  Jedint- 
two,  the  official  organs  of  the  Servian  Government,  have 
familiarised  us  with  the  demand  for  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  on  the-  avowed  ground  of 
re-establishing  the  Servian  dominion  in  its  ethno¬ 
graphical  limits.  A  Viennese  authority  has  pointed  out 
that  the  cession  of  these  provinces  would  mean  to  the 
Porte  complete  and  final  isolation  from  friendly  Austria, 
as  well  as  loss  of  that  considerable  body  of  Bosnian 
nobles  whose  fanatic  devotion  to  Islam  has  so  often 
stood  Turkey  in  good  stead.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Vidovdan  of  the  15th  of  February  explicitly 
announced  that  the  demands  of  Servia  will  be  peace¬ 
fully  conceded.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  concession 
is  not  peaceable,  only  one  result  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
that  thorough  organisation  of  the  Servian  forces,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  that  vast  accumulation  of  munitions, 
provisions,  and  provender,  which  has  lately  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  Servian  Ministry  of  War.  The  part 
which  Montenegro  will  play  requires  small  speculation 
to  discover.  Russian  newspapers  are  nsually  well- 
informed  about  the  Christian  nationalities  of  Turkey. 
And  the  Qoloss  recounts  with  triumphant  satisfaction 
that  at  tho  late  assemblage  of  the  leading  warriors  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Prusso-Russian  military  system,  the  Prince 
Nicolas  laid  stress  upon  the  coming  war  against  ”  the 
enemies  of  our  holy  cross  and  holy  freedom  ”  as  a  reason 
for  the  most  exact  discipline  and  the  most  thorough 
obedience.  Some  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
menaces  of  a  State  of  150,000  souls.  But  the  country 
or  district  which  can  at  a  moment’s  notice  place  in  the 
field  20,000  indomitable  champions  whose  backs  no  equal 
foes  ever  beheld,  where  the  very  women  and  children 
might  be  depended  on  for  the  most  desperate  resistance, 
is  an  opponent  which  Turkey  at  least  will  not  find  to 
be  contemptible. 

In  Bulgaria,  religious  independence,  as  so  often 
happens,  is  the  precursor  of  political  changes.  The 
Bulgarians  have  insisted,  and  successfully  insisted,  upon 
the  emancipation  of  their  church  from  the  interference 
of  the  Fanariote  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  prover¬ 
bially  tho  creature  of  Mahometan  intrigue.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  have  sought  to  bo  united  to  the  success  of 
Bulgaria.  The  ominous  conjuncture  has  been  for  the 
present  prevented  by  the  fears  of  the  Porte.  But  the 
history  of  Turkish  weakness  is  the  history  of  ultimate 
compliance.  Nor  will  the  bulwarks  of  Schumla  and 
Silistria  long  suffice  against  the  irresistible  tide  o 
events. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Roumania  is  practicwly 
sovereign.  Unfortunately,  her  sovereignty  is 
rassed  by  party  conflicts  and  a  load  of  debt.  Worke 
by  Russian  gold,  directed  by  a  Prussian  prince,  she  is, 
as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have  ever  been,  the  open 
gate  to  foreign  intervention.  The  well-known  desire  o 
her  Hohenzollem  ruler  to  substitute  tho  absolutisin  o 
Berlin  for  the  present  democratic  constitution,  * 
threatening  language  of  Count  Bismarck  in  reference 
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the  Strousberg  affair,  the  whispored  concurrence  of 
r?  Government  of  the  Czar  in  the  German  designs,  or, 
r^rhaps  it  ought  to  be,  the  concnrrence  of  the  German 
Tovernment  in  the  designs  of  the  Czar,--all  these  are 

Hprs  which  call  for  the  closest  attention  from  the 
Tatesmen  of  the  West.  The  distracted  condition  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  is  the  most  conspicnons 
bstacle  to  the  formation  of  that  independent  State- 
svstem  which  otherwise  might  take  the  place  of  the 
Vanishing  Moslem  and  nnobtrasively  solve  the  Eastern 
difficulty”  Russia  is  bent  upon  the  conquest  or 
possession  of  the  old  City  of  Constantine.  Ronmania 
IV  the  finest  field  for  a  diplomacy  which  must,  above  all 
things  seek  to  prevent  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
Christian  nationalities  from  consolidating  themselves. 
It  should  seem,  for  opposite  reasons,  to  deserve  the  care 
of  a  diplomacy  interested  in  discountenancing  the  policy 
of  St  Petersburg. 

We  have  as  briefly  as  possible  sketched  the  actual 
position  in  European  Turkey.  We  need  not  apply  the 
eonclnsions.  The  sick  man  is  failing  faster  and  more  fast. 
Perhaps  he  has  lingered  too  long  already.  One  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  to  vitality  has  just  been  removed.  He  will 
shortly  give  up  the  ghost — *‘and  none  will  say,  God 
bless  him.’^' 


PAUPERS  AND  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

The  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Bill, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Peers,  and  which  is 
now  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  promises, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  very  useful  in  rendering  vagrancy 
lees  comfortable  to  those  who  make  it  a  craft ;  and  the 
Society  for  Organising  Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing 
Mendicity,  which  had  Lord  Derby  for  its  chairman  and 
advocate  at  its  second  annual  meeting  last  Wednesday, 
also  attacks  the  trade  of  fraudulent  pauperism  in  a 
kindred  and,  writhin  the  limits  of  its  intentions,  very 
praiseworthy  way.  Much  bolder  work,  however,  must 
be  done  than  any  that  has  yet  been  attempted  by  legis¬ 
lators  or  private  philanthropists,  before  any  real  reforma¬ 
tion  can  be  hoped  for.  Professed  pauperism  is  the  hard 
and  ugly  knot  at  one  end  of  our  dl-shapen  social  cord, 
farthest  removed  from  the  other  knot,  also  hard  and 
ugly,  of  inordinate  wealth  and  the  selfish  use  of  it.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  subjected  to  the  real  strain  of  life, 
linked  one  to  another,  and  straining  one  upon  another, 
are  the  many  stages  of  social  existence  graduating  from 
comparative  affluence  to  abject  misery.  We  must  try 
to  cut  the  knot  of  pauperism,  but  we  should  seek  yet 
more  earnestly  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
a  little  above  paupers. 

How  can  either  thing  be  done  ?  The  most  various 
and  opposite  methods  are  suggested.  We  are  told  that 
our  present  poor-law  system  is  utterly  at  fault,  and  needs 
entire  reconstruction  ;  and  that  this  system  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  needs  of  the  case  if  only  it  is  properly 
enforced.  We  are  told  that  no  improvement  can  be  ex¬ 
ited  until  the  vast  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  is  taken 
u  ^  ftud  distributed  among  the  poor  ;  and  that 

aU  that  is  needed  is  for  the  rich  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities  of  growing  richer,  so  that  they 
^y  be  able,  without  stinting  themselves,  to  increase 
eir  charities.  We  are  told  that  emigration  is  the  only 
ptoMea ;  and  that  a  chief  cause  of  present  distress  is 
AnA  .  j  other  places  of  so  many  able-bodied 

•  ^^uustnous  workmen.  We  are  told  that  education 
*  ®  thing  needful ;  and  that  a  main  source  of  the 
existing  is  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
amKiV  they  have  been  made  arrogant  and 

indisposed  to  do  heartily  the  work  that  is 
aasi^^  ;i  or  to  fill  contentedly  the  station 

irreS?  ^7  Providence.  We  are  told  that  the 

and  tho?  is  the  parent  of  all  their  misery ; 

nicion«» ;  “iischief  is  largely  attributable  to  the  per- 
te  them^  nences  of  the  religious  teaching  lately  offered 
onlv  especial  earnestness  and  efflcacy.  These 
plaints  f conflicting  remedies  and  com- 
Perhftna  •  ^*'®  by  different  philanthropists. 

P  in  all,  or  in  nearly  all,  there  is  a  measure  of 


truth.  The  complicated  problem  of  pauperism  presents 
various  points  of  attack,  and  suggests  various  schemes 
of  amelioration  as  the  philanthropists  vary  in  their 
predilections  and  purposes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
philanthropists  generally  work  together  in  their  efforts 
to  lessen  the  temporary  pressure  of  the  evil,  but  do 
little  or  nothing  towards  settling  upon  permanent  and 
adequate  measures  for  its  alleviation.  Tliey  set  them¬ 
selves  manfully  to  bale  out  the  water  that  has  collected 
in  the  hold  of  our  social  ship,  but  quarrel  as  to  the  best 
means  of  stopping  the  leak,  even  if  they  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  undertaking  such  a  work  at  all.  The 
baling  process  is  certainly  necessary,  and  all  honour  is 
due  to  the  generous  persons  who  apply  themselves  to 
it.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  careful  effort  should 
be  made  towards  the  discovery  and  adoption  of  measures 
by  which  the  baling  may  hereafter  be  made  less  labori¬ 
ous,  if  not  altogether  unnecessary.  It  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  here,  as  in  everything  else,  those  whose  pru¬ 
dence  does  not  lead  them  to  take  thought  of  the  morrow 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  prudent  in  their  treatment  of 
to-day’s  difficulties. 

That  philanthropists  do  often  lack  this  prudence  is 
an  old  and  a  well-grounded  charge.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  present  administration  of  charity  in 
England,  both  public  and  private,  is  very  wasteful,  and, 
in  some  respects,  even  pernicious.  Of  whatever  im¬ 
provements  our  existing  poor-laws  are  susceptible,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  often  grievously  abused.  The  painful 
exposures  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
made  over  and  over  again  show  conclusively  that  in 
numerous  instances  our  workhouses  have  been  dismally 
.perverted,  and  made  a  prey  to  the  indolence  of 
guardians,  the  greed  of  contractors,  and  the  incompe¬ 
tence  of  subordinates ;  and  the  instances  adduced  give 
too  much  reason  for  surmising  that  other  and  kindred 
abuses  exist  in  abundance,  only  waiting  to  be  made 
public.  The  knowledge,  or  the  suspicion  bordering 
I  upon  knowledge,  that  these  abuses  prevail  is  a  strong 
impetus  to  private  charity.  Not  only  have  great  socie¬ 
ties  been  formed  to  do  part  of  the  work  which  our 
system  of  parish  relief  was  intended  to  accomplish,  and 
has,  perhaps,  sufficient  revenues,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  to  accomplish  satisfactorily,  but  also  a  vast 
amount  of  benevolence  is  exerted  in  yet  more  private 
ways,  in  the  relief  of  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  of 
persons,  more  or  less  deserving,  in  their  own  homes. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  good  work — always 
good  in  intention,  if  not  in  effect — done  by  district 
visitors  and  by  local  agencies  of  all  sorts  and  classes. 
Yet  here  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  even  more  abuse  than 
exists  in  the  distribution  of  official  charity.  Many — who 
can  say  how  many  ? — starving  wretches  are  kept  alive 
and  saved  from  ruin,  both  of  body  and  of  soul,  by  this 
private  charity ;  but  by  it  also  beggars  are  fattened, 
unthrift  is  fostered,  and  a  new  and  very  profitable 
market  is  opened  for  the  trade  of  crime.  If  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  evil  wrought  by  it  is  not 
greater  than  the  good,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  striving  to  lessen  the  evil  and  augment 
the  good. 

In  this  direction  the  labours  of  the  Society  for 
Organising  Charitable  Relief  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
very  commendable,  and  they  ought  to  lead  up  to  a  much 
wider  expansion  of  their  principle.  Without  waiting 
for  a  philosophical  settlement  of  the  question  of  pauper 
relief,  and  the  prevention  or  diminution  of  poverty, 
without  waiting  even  for  that  extensive  reform  of  our 
poor-laws  which  many  hope  for,  but  which  may  yet  be 
far  off,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  immediate  and 
large  benefit  might  result  from  the  co-operation  of 
public  and  private  charity.  Two  great  and  rival  armies 
are  now  employed,  with  very  inadequate  result,  in 
resisting  the  huge  force  of  poverty  that  is  pressing  and 
gaining  upon  us.  The  one  army  is  for  the  most  part 
manned  by  disciplined* hirelingfs,  whose  warfare  is  made 
comparatively  valueless  by  the  mercenary  spirit  and 
the  heartless  method  in  which  they  too  often  perform 
their  work.  The  other  army — if  that  can  be  called  an 
army  which  is  split  up  into  opposing  factions,  and  sub* 
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jected  to  no  leader— is  manned  by  undisciplined  volun- 
teerSy  whoso  very  heartiness  and  generosity  prevent 
them*  from  making  any  sort  of  organised  attack  upon 
tbe  common  enemy,  who  waste  most  of^  their  strength 
in  heroic  but  useless  onslaughta  upon  imaj^nary  ram¬ 
parts,  or  on  real  strongholds  which  an  untrainc^  rabble 
cannot  hope  to  seize,  and  who,  while  they  kill  some 
weak  foes,  take  others,  the  most  cunning  and  treacherous, 
into  their  ranks,  to  pamper  them  and  to  misled  by 
them.  If  private  charity,  instead  of  aiming  at  a 
thousand  small  and  often  contrary  objects,  could  be 
made  to  work  in  harmony,  it  might  bo  rendered  veiy 
much  more  useful  than  it  now  is.  If  it  could  be  brought 
to  coalesce  with  public  charity,  in  some  such  way 
as  prevails  in  France,  or  in  some  better  way,  the  benefits 
would  be  very  much  greater.  At  present  many  of  the 
kindest  givers  give  so  badly  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  not  to  give  at  all.  The  intensity  of  their  genero¬ 
sity  blinds  them.  Their  purses  are  emptied  into  the 
liands  of  hypocrites,  and  the  deserving  ^or  are  often 
left  to  die  in  the  dark  comers  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  in  their  shame  and  their  despair.  Immediate 
reform  in  these  respects  is  surely  possible,  and  certain 
to  have  excellent  result.  It  would  help,  at  any  rate,  to 
ward  off  the  encroachments  of  poverty  while  a  wider 
and  deeper  reformation  w'as  being  effected. 

This  wider  and  deeper  reformation  is  needed,  however, 
if  our  war  against  poverty  is  to  be  aggressive  instead 
of  being  merely  defensive.  Our  existing  poor-laws, 
properly  enforced,  and  with  aid  from  private  philan¬ 
thropists,  might  surely  do  much  more  than  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  them.  But  they  cannot  do  all  that  ought 
to  be  done.  Excellent  products  of  the  wisdom  of  former 
days,  their  promoters  themselves  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  society  has  got  beyond  them,  that  the  recent 
progress  of  economic  science  necessitates  many  and 
sweeping  changes,  and  even  the  recognition  and  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  principles  which  former  generations 
ignored.  Futuro  legislation,  and  the  spread  of  intelli¬ 
gent  thought  which  may  be  expected  to  do  even  more 
than  actual  legislation,  must  take  account  of  the  whole 
problem  of  poverty  ;  not  only  of  that  lowest  stratum  of 
pauperism,  in  which  a  million  or  so  of  men,  women, 
and  children  have  to  be  wholly  or  almost  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  charity  and  private  benevolence,  but 
also  of  that  larger  and  yet  more  miserable  class  of 
people  who,  with  all  their  trying,  cannot  manage  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  belongings  in  any 
sort  of  comfort  or  decency,  to  whom  life  affords  no 
enjoyment,  or  who,  if  they  do  continue  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  low,  coarao  way,  have  no  chances  of  the 


notoriety,  and  it  was  to  Robert  Chambers  that  this  result 
!  was  mainly  due.  As  is  well  known,  the  Edinburgh  Journal 
and  the  Penny  Magazine  were  started  shortly  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  They  were 
the  first  practical  embodiments  of  that  fruitful  scheme  for 
improving  the  education  of  the  people,  by  means  of  cheap 
and  good  serials,  which  originated  with  and  was  so  ably 
and  energetically  advocated  by  Lord  Brougham,  James 
Mill,  and  others.  Robert  Chambers  and  Charles  Knight 
will  be  known  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  class  of 
literature.  The  many  books  written  by  Robert  Chambeh 
are  pleasant  and  healthy,  if  they  are  neither  profound  nor 
original.  His  ‘Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,*  ‘Collections 
of  Scottish  Ballads,*  and  ‘  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  *  dis¬ 
play  intelligent  and  industrious  reasearch,  and  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  consulted  by  historical  students  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  Robert  Chambers  has  been  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  work  that  created  almost  as  deep  and 
universal  an  interest  as  ‘  The  Origin  of  Species  ;  *  and  if  it 
should  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  ‘  The  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,*  his  title  to  fame  will  be 
materially  strengthened,  for  the  writer  of  that  book  was 
the  forerunner  of  Mr  Darwin. 


Lodgers  and  Landladies. — The  law  favours  landlords. 
Not  only  has  it  given  them  the  privilege  of  summarily  seiz¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  their  tenants  in  discharge  of  their  rent, 
which  the  butcher  and  baker  may  not  do  for  their  meat  and 
bread,  but  landlords  may  at  present  indemnify  themselves 
with  the  property  of  a  third  party.  The  effects  of  the 
unfortunate  lodger  may  be  carried  off  by  a  man  with  whom 
he  has  had  neither  contract  nor  contact.  This  injustice  to 
the  lodger  is  so  glaring  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  anything  being  said  in  its  favour,  and  any 
landlord  taking  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  stands  might 
fairly  be  considered  guilty  of  sharp  practice.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  Mr  Torrens  and  other  Members  are  continuing 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  relieve  lodgers  of  obliga¬ 
tions  they  have  never  undertaken,  and  of  which  they  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  wholly  ignorant.  It  is  evident  that  this 
fragment  of  class  legislation  cannot  be  maintained  much 
longer,  although  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  preserve  it.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  the 
house-proprietor  cannot  be  expected  to  discriminate  between 
the  property  of  his  tenant  and  that  of  his  tenant’s 
lodger,  and  it  may  also  be  argued  that  a  tenant  who 
did  not  wish  to  pay  her  rent  would  find  it  easy  to 
defraud  her  landlord,  as  the  lodger  might  bo  ready 
to  say  that  the  best  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  There  is  some  truth  and  force  in  this  view, 
but  all  men  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  run  the 
chances  of  being  cheated,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  protect 
the  landlord  from  ordinary  risks  by  sacrificing  the  lodger. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  the  lodger  can  protect  hinaself. 
It  would  plainly  be  absurd  to  ask  a  lodger  to  investigate 
the  solvency  of  the  landlady  and  her  exact  relation  to  the 


Robert  Chambers. — There  are  few  literary  men  of  the 
time  who  have  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  a  more  bene¬ 
ficial  infiuence  on  their  fellow-men,  and  who  better  deserve 
to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  English  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  than  the  late  Dr  Robert  Chambers, 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  a  writer  of  first-rate  genius, 
but,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  career,  he  accom¬ 
plished  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work,  and  his  name  will 
occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  letters  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  instructive 
popular  literature  in  this  countiy.  It  will  be  recorded 
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eaaily  possible  for  any  statistics  to  be.  Mr  Fonblanqne 
brinw  out  forcibly  the  defects  of  these  returns,  and  in  some 
cases  lays  his  finger  on  the  cause  of  the  fault.  He  again 
reiterates  the  complaint,  so.  of  ten  made,  that  the  squires 
and  fanners  in  sereral  districts  of  England  persist  in  with¬ 
holding  information  even  regarding  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  and  the  number  of  live  stock.  Last  year 
there  was  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  11,676  in  the 
number  of  returns  obtained  as  compared  with  1869  ;  and 
although  this  is  said  to  be  “  chiefiy  due  to  a  great 
number  of  occupiers  of  more  than  one  farm  having 
made  single  returns  for  all  their  farms,  instead  of  a  separate 
return  for  each,”  it  is  observed  that  the  decrease  **  may  be 
said  to  have  occurred  altogether  in  England.”  Mr  Fon- 
blanque  thinks,  however,  that  **  the  experience  gained  each 
year  tends  to  render  the  return,  upon  the  whole,  more 
accurate  and  more  reliable.”  We  cannot  too  highly  com¬ 
mend  the  courageous  honesty  and  frankness  of  this  report, 
which  mercilessly  exposes  the  fiaws  in  the  tables  with 
which  it  deals.  The  following  sentence  may  be  quoted  as 
another  proof  of  this :  As  regards  the  comparative 
number  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock  returned  in 
1870,  and  in  previous  years,  no  comparison  can  be  made 
in  respect  of  horses,  as  they  were  not  returned  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  the  two  years.”  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  brought  to  light  in  this  report  is  the  decrease 
that  took  place  last  year  in  the  land  under  wheat  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  amounted  to  nearly  200,000 
acres  as  compared  with  1869 ;  and,  at  an  average 
yield  of  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  the  difference 
would  represent  a  diminution  in  the  home  supply  of 
700,000  quarters  of  wheat.  This  year  a  new  and  valuable 
feature  has  been  added  to  the  returns  in  the  form  of  a 
classification  of  the  holdings  in  Great  Britain  according 
to  their  acreage.  It  would  appear  that  out  of  a  total  of 
393,569  holdings  in  England,  213,626,  or  54  per  cent., 
do  not  exceed  twenty  acres ;  in  Wales  the  total  is  55,978, 
of  which  27,185,  or  48  per  cent.,  do  not  exceed  twenty 
acres ;  and  in  Scotland  the  total  holdings  number  79,603, 
including  45,434,  or  57  per  cent.,  not  exceeding  twenty 
acres.  No  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  in  Suther- 
landshire  do  not  exceed  twenty  acres,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the 
holdings  in  that  county  are  between  twenty  and  a  hundred 
acres,  and  only  2  per  cent,  above  a  hundred  acres.  But  the 
burden  of  the  report  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  backwardness 
of  agricultural  statistics  ;  and  Mr  Fonblanque,  after  show¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  countries 
are  in  no  better  condition  in  this  respect  than  Great  Britain, 
closes  by  expressing  a  regret  ”  that  it  is  not  practicable  at 
present  to  prepare  more  complete  tables  to  exhibit  the 
relative  agricultural  resources  of  various  countries.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT. 

Sir,— Many,  I  doubt  not,  have  read  with  pleasure  the  article 
Mr  Vovsey’s  trial,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
^fbniary  25th.  Many,  too,  will  ecno  the  ominous  words  with 
it  closes  :  “  Every  such  judgment  tells  more  against  the 
Church  than  against  the  individual  condemned  ;  it  puts 
another  nail  into  its  coffin.” 

You  may  well  say  that  the  last  charge  against  Mr  Voysey 
taerogation  and  depraving  of  Holy  ^riptures)  leaves  the 
ergy  m  a  most  perplexing  situation.  All  knew  them  to  be 
uzzled  slaves,  and  yet  hardly  thought  that  the  muzzle  fitted 
closely  M  the  L)rd  Chancellor  is  determined  that  it  shall  do. 
it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever  to  know  what 
wK*  clergy’s  teaching — the  exact  width  to 

icn  the  preacher  may  open  his  mouth  is  still  left  undecided. 
^  ne  result  I  venture  to  predict  from  the  Voysey  judgment 
many  people’s  eyes  to  the  immense  gulf  that 
antagonists.  Orthodoxy  and  Free- 
Inir  Hitherto  Jt  has  been  the  object  of  many  well-mean- 

so  ^  niake  this  appear  less  than  it  really  is — as  not 

natrli  However  much  many  have  tried  to 

i®  from  this 

thei^  ia  ™Pf?®®jble— henceforth  it  is  “  ouerra  a  cuchiUo”  and 
How  mo  disc^ge  in  that  war —  one  or  other  must  yield. 
reconHift  amiable  attempts  have  been  made  to 

Ihe  two  with  science,  as  the  phrase  is — to  show  that 

go  arm-in-arm  without  dispute  or  jostling !  Good¬ 


bye  to  all  such  plef^nt  dreams  !  We  are  now  told  plainly 
that  the  Church  s  living  mouthpieces,  the  clergy,  shall  speak 
none  other  words  but  what  she  chooses  to  put  into  their  lips 
—•whatever  reason  or  science  may  assert  to  the  contrary. 

But  you  will  say,  it  is  the  clergy’s  own  fault ;  if  they  object 
to  the  muzzle  why  put  it  on  ?  Well,  perhaps,  when  they 
first  submitted  to  it  as  young  men,  they  had  no  idea  of  what 
its  crushing  effects  would  be  in  after-life,  in  effectually  stifling 
further  inquiry  into  questions  which  they  were  taught  to 
look  upon  as  settled  and  decided  for  ever  ;  but  which  daily 
experience  proves  to  be  the  very  reverse.  In  my  opinion, 
the  great  question  of  what  may  really  be  called  the  liberty 
of  prophesying  depends  for  its  solution  far  more  upon  the 
laity  than  the  clergy.  The  power  of  the  keys  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  former ;  if  they  choose  that  the  clergy  should 
go  about  with  the  muzzle  and  the  mask,  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  “The  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give.”  One  of 
your  contemporaries  sees,  in  the  Voysey  judgment,  ground 
for  hope  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  will  soon  be  int(3erable 
to  the  Church,  and  will,  therefore,  be  done  away  with.  May 
that  hope  be  speedily  realised,  for  the  present  is  aught  but  a 
healthy  state  of  things.  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  lay¬ 
man  out  of  a  hundred  of  educated  and  reflecting  men 
believes  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  miraculous  narratives 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  Dr  Arnold  is  said  to  have  regarded 
the  subject  of  inspiration  as  the  future  champ-de-bataille 
between  the  opposing  forces  of  Orthodoxy  and  Free- 
thought  ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  much  larger 
one  of  the  Bible  miracles.  This  last  is  the  real  point — 
the  centre  round  which  all  revolves ;  and  the  Church’s 
dictum  now  is  that  those  who  teach  in  her  name  shall  not 
venture  to  call  one  of  them  in  question,  nor  deviate  a  hair’s- 
breadth  from  the  established  doctrine.  Whatever  the  world 
outside  may  think  upon  the  subject,  the  old  piU  is  to  be  forced 
down  its  throat — the  old  nostrums  resorted  to.  Can  anything 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  blindness,  the  obtuseness,  of  our 
ecclesiastical  rulers  than  the  way  in  which  the  Ritual  Com¬ 
mission  has  dealt  with  the  Athanasian  creed  ?  Has  it  granted 
any  relief  to  the  laity  who  are  still  to  be  forced  to  listen 
and  be  damned  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  there  is  actually  a 
dispute  going  on  in  the  Time*  between  members  of  the  said 
Commission  as  to  what  its  real  opinion  upon  the  subject  was. 
The  same  mulish  obstinacy  meets  us  at  every  point.  Not  a 

i'ot  nor  a  tittle  wUl  our  rulers  surrender.  We  laugh  at  the 
i’apal  non  poitumtt* ;  it  is  just  the  same  here,  l^lief  and 
concession  have  to  be  forced  upon  them.  Surely  the  events 
that  have  lately  passed  before  their  eyes  should  act  as  a 
warning.  Let  them  think  of  the  French  statesman  and  his 
vain  Ix^t — “  Pas  un  pouce  de  notre  territoire,  pas  une  pierre 
de  nos  forteresses.” 

It  is  of  no  use  to  be  for  ever  beating  about  the  bush— lip^ 
salve  never  yet  cured  heart  disease ;  and  religious  belief  in 
England  (as  our  forefathers  understood  the  words)  is  para¬ 
lysed  at  its  core.  The  whole  question  of  miracles  will  have 
to  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  and  the  more  our  minds  get 
accustomed  to  it  the  better.  The  present  is  an  era  of  rapid 
changes.  Events  that  appeared  at  one  time  impossible,  now 
take  place  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  they  have  been  so  long  coming.  And  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  present  is  called  an  infidel  age, 
wanting  in  reverence  and  respect  for  religion.  Is  it  so  ?  Let 
the  late  great  debate  upon  education  bear  witness.  Did  the 
people  a^  for  education  without  religion — were  they  satisfied 
witn  merely  secular  teaching?  The  immense  majority  for 
religious  instruction  proves  to  me  that  we  are  just  as  cur 
forefathers — a  stubborn  generation,  but  not  a  faithless  one  : 
our  hold  upon  religion  is  as  firm  as  ever.  W e  cling  to  it 
^ith  the  grasp  of  death.  We  are  quite  as  God-fearing  as 
they  ;  but — and  here  lies  the  difference — we  cannot  take  as 
much  as  they  did  upon  trust.  If  a  spirit  of  research  and 
inquiry  characterise  our  present  age,  it  ia  also  certain  that 
we  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  the  answers  vouchsafed  to 
us.  Why  and  wherefore  are  common  enough  in  our  mouths, 
but  we  cannot  frame  our  lips  to  answer  “  So  oe  it  ”  as  readily 
as  our  good  fathers  did.  Are  we  blameable  here  ?  Because  we 
require  to  know  the  ground  of  our  trust,  are  we  therefore 
wanting  in  faith  ?  Does  the  world  about  us  form  the  ^und 
and  limit  to  our  desires  and  aspirations  ?  Has  the  spiritual 
no  charm  for  us  ?  Because  the  heaven  of  our  belief  contains 
many  more  mansions  than  did  that  of  our  fathers,  because 
we  shrink  from  consigning  the  souls  of  our  brethren  to 
eternal  perdition  as  readily  as  they  did,  are  we  to  m  looked 
upon  as  a  gross  and  carnal  generation — content  to  sit  around 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypi'?  of  i'k®  eerth  earthy,  sensu^  devilish  j 
Because  we  question  the  universality  of  the^  Deluge,  and 
repudiate  the  ark’s  capacity  to  contain  all  living  creatures, 
are  we  therefore  to  be  cUssed  with  the  wicked  who  know 
not  God,  neither  is  He  in  all  their  thoughts  r  ” 

I  believe  that  I  am  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  at  the  present  day— they  strive  to  believe  and 
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cannot.  I  wish  some  abler  pen  than  mine  would  take  the 
subject  up,  and  strike  while  tne  iron  is  hot,  before  the  shock 
given  to  their  feelings  by  this  judgment  shall  have  faded  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  I  am,  &c.,  Clsbicus. 


nean  waier  levei,  auu  imviug,  cjspeciaiiy  in  ary  seasons, 
muddy  and  soft  support,  or  none  at  all.  In  our  Lake  Dig. 
tricts  the  surface  earth  has  deep  depressions  and  high  hills  • 
the  snow  and  rainfall  of  the  winter,  having  only  now 
lated  through  the  upper  strata,  has  reached  such  strata,  over* 
lying  the  water-run,  as  are  liable  to  crack  by  extra  weight* 
as  well  as  from  the  want  of  a  secure  support ;  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  surface  tells  of  the  condition  down  below 
showing  that  the  enormous  weights  of  some  areas  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  subside  into  the  soft  mud,  or  water* 
courses  below  them ;  so  that  the  earthquake  now  re, 
corded  as  having  been  felt  over  a  very  oonsiderable 
portion  of  the  north  of  England  was  a  phenomenon  to 
De  expected  from  the  character  of  the  season.  **  In  England 
our  subterranean  water-courses  are  small  and  of  various 
depths,  so  that  no  great  surface  area  is  liable  to  rest  over  or 
upon  the  stratum  which  forms  a  water-bed.”  ,  .  .  And  it 
is  “  in  countries  of  greater  extent,  where  the  primary  for¬ 
mations  of  the  strata  are  due  to  the  same  influences,  tl^t  the 
shocks  of  these  phenomena  are  felt  in  all  their  power.”  I 
separate  the  earthouakes  due  to  water  from  the  volcanic ; 
both  are  bad  enougn — the  one  continues  spasmodically,  Uie^ 
other,  having  had  its  fall,  rests  ;  there  majr.be  several  falls  in 
adjacent  areas,  but  there  is  no  eruption  to  increase  the  terror 
of  the  occasion,  and  I  offer  this  suggestion  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying,  as  much  as  possible,  any  anxiety  that  may  exist 
on  the  subject.  1  am,  &c.,  H.  P.  Malxt. 


MB  FOBSTEB  S  NEW  CODE. 

Sir, — There  are  some  slight  errors  in  vour  article  on  Mr 
Forstei^s  Code.  Firstly,,  that  “  Standard  I.  is  relegated  to 
Infant  Schools.”  The  old  Standard  I.  is  altogether  abolished 
by  the  new  Code,  under  which  a  grant  is  given  for  infants  on 
average  attendance,  and  a  higher  grant  on  250  attendances 
with  presence  on  day  of  inspection  ;  but  there  is  no  standard 
examination  under  the  age  of  seven.  Secondly,  Mr  Forster, 
yielding  to  the  repi*esentations  of  infant  mistresses,  and 
possibly,  also,  to  the  touching  supplication  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  has  consented  to  give  the  average  grant  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  four. 

Your  remaps  respecting  denominational  schools  are  hardly 
correct.  It  roust  in  fairness  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  whole  elementary  education  of  the  country 
nas  been  left  to  to-called  **  denominational  schools,”  and  that 
the  main  object  of  their  institution  has  been  a  sincere  desire 
to  spread  ^ucation.  Also,  for  the  future.  Government 
simply  treats  them  on  the  same  basis  as  Board  Schools,  A 
fair  field  and  no  favour.”  Both  may  obtain  the  same  share 
of  Government  money  by  reaching  the  same  standard  for 
inspection,  the  only  difference  between  them  being  that  the 
remainder  of  expense  is  met  in  one  case  by  rates,  in  the 
other  by  children’s  peuce  and  subscriptions.  And  in  all 
schools  religious  teaching  must  be  confined  to  extra  hours. 

It  may  also  be  remembered  of  what  ^^Denominational 
Schools”  consist  A  large  number  of  them  are  British 
Schools,  in  which  the  education  given  in  no  way  differs  from 
the  education  promised  by  the  Loudon  School  Board,  the 
religious  teaching  being  exactly  similar — Bible  reading,  with 
explanation,  but  no  creeds  or  sectarian  instruction. 

Your  article  has  failed  to  notice  the  admirable  schedule  of 
the  new  Code  for  examination  in  extra  subjects,  history, 
physiology,  English  language  and  literature,  languages,  or 
any  deflnite  subject  of  instruction.  This  may,  if  properly 
worked,  introduce  advanced  instruction  into  Elementary 
Schools. 

Mr  Forster,  both  this  year  and  last,  has  shown  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  deal  fairly  with  this  difficult  subject,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  details;  a  knowledge  personally 
actjuired,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  description  of  his  own 
schools.  Tt  will  be  well  if  the  advocates  of  the  existing 
system  will  trust  that  his  wider  views  will  not  clash  with 
their  petty  interests  ;  and  also  if  the  advocates  of  more 
advanced  theories  will  gain  some  'practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  before  disputing  a  wise  compromise. 

I  am,  &c., 

A  Secrxtart  of  a  British  School. 


A  WORD  WITH  THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Sir, — Not  a  few,  doubtless,  were  startled  upon  reading  in 
this  morning’s  newspapers  that  the  Bishop  of  'Winchester 
had  assisted  yesterday  at  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Windsor. 
He,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
that  portion  of  the  faithful  that  has  so  very  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  solemnization  of  the  Eoyal  marriage  during 
Lent.  Is  his  lordship  upon  this  question  of  the* same  mind 
as  the  rest  of  his  ^rty  ?  If  so,  did  he  enter  his  protest 
against  the  profanation  of  this  holy  season,  but  upon  finding  it 
of  no  avail,  as  becomes  a  good  churchman  and  a  loyal  sub* 
ject,  submit  himself  to  the  **  powers  that  be  ”  and  consent, 
not  only  to  be  present  at,  but  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  t 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  man  who 
would  not  pity  the  Eight  Reverend  Father  in  God  enduring 
the  severest  mental  torture,  whilst  the  law  and  customs  of 
the  Church  bade  him  not  to  do  that  which  the  “powers 
that  be  ”  insisted  be  should.  It  seems  somewhat  hard,  if 
one  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  without  mincing' the  chaige 
of  disloyalty,  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  would  tell  us  is 
a  grievous  sin,  that  the  “  powers  that  be  ”  should  have  put  so 
heavy  a  trial  upon  him.  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  got  out 
of  the  dilemma,  and  that  he  can  convince  those  who  delight 
to  follow  him  that,  although  it  is  very  wrong,  if  not  an  actual 
sin,  for  subjects  to  break  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  Chureh, 
there  is  no  harm  whatsoever  in  Royalty  doing  so  ?  If  he 
succeeds,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  by  many,  that  the  right 
reverend  prelate  has  got  out  of  what  appeai*ed  to  duller  folks 
than  himself  a  very  awkward  predicament. 

March  22,  1871.  I  am,  &c.,  M.A.  Oxford. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

^  Sir,— The  Qnarterhj  Review  of  let  January,  1869,  con¬ 
cludes  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject  thus, — **  Surely  it  is 
the  part  ofi  experimental  philosophy,  and  the  followers  of 
Newton,  to  Complete  the  study  of  the  forces  which  now 
agitate  our  globe,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  sure  basis  for  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone.”  The  writer 
Las  previously  told  us,  that  “the  most  popular  of  all  the 
ceneral  notions  of  change  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  the 
nypothesis  of  contraction  of  the  mass  of  the  globe  by  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat  into  space.”  In  other  words,  the  writer  advo¬ 
cates  the  fancy,  that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  and  consequent  separation  rocks,  which  are  in  process 
of  cooling  after  having  been  heated  by  an  inherent  internal 
fire,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  deep,  according  to 
some  theories,  and  2,^  according  to  others,  but  of  which 
fire  there  is  no  geological  proof,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  popular  hypothesis.  In  my  little  book, 
•The  Interior  of  the  Earth,' lately  published  by  Messrs 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  I  refer,  at  page  62,  to  an  explanation, 
which  I  gave  to  the  Athenctumy  16th  October,  1869,  of  an 
earthquake  alluded  to  by  that  paper,  as  having  occurred  at 
Murnut  in  India  :  the  season  had  been  dry,-  tlie  soil  was 
sandy,  and  having  no  tenacity  in  itself,  the  whole  sandy 
area  subsided  into  the  level  of  the  water.  Exactly  on  this 
principle,  a  certain  area  in  the  Lake  Districts  and  in  the  north 
of  England  has  subsided  into  the  water  levels  down  below, 
'fully  realising  my  expectations.  Two  dry  summers  have 
sent  our  subterranean  waters  to  a  very  low  level.  In  the 
months  of  November  and  December  my  well-ropes,  108 
yards  in  length,  are  generally  shortened  ;  this  year  they  had 
to  be  lengthen^,  as  the  water  continued  to  fall ;  it  was  only 
towards  the  middle  of  February  that  the  springs  began  to 
rise,  and  they  are  remarkably  low  still.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  case  all  over  England,  we  find  that  the  strata  of  the 
ordinary  water  levels  have  been  dry,  while  the  water-run  has 


CUKEENT  EVENTS. 


March  17. — Robert  Chambers,  publisher  and  author,  mea  ts 
St  Andrews.  He  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1802.  He  receiTCd  a 
good  education,  and  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  as 
tastes  did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  he  early  in  life  commenced  a 
small  bookselling  business  in  Edinburgh,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  “Antiquities  of  Edinburgh,  la  *  . 

he  joined  his  brother  William  in  establishing  the  ^ 

“  William  and  Robert  Chambers.”  For  the  journal  jrhich 
their  name  he  wrote  nearly  400  essays  on  social,  philosopai^ 
and  humorous  subjects,  during  the  first  twelve  years 
He  also  published  a  work  on  geology,  entitled  *  Ancient 
Margins,  as  illustrative  of  Changes  of  the  Relative 
and  Land,’  and  several  volumes  on  the  romantic  portio 
Scottish  song  and  story.  One  on  the  Rebellion  of  Jr 
peered  in  Constable's  MisceUang  upwards  of  thirty-seven  yeai  P" 
The  “  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  ’  was  another  of  his  3 

^  j  Wa  was 

March  18. — Augustas  de  Morgan  died  in  LondOT.  h 
born  at  Madura,  in  Southern  India,  in  1806.  He  too  . 
bachelor’s  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  - 
wrangler,  in  1827.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  ® 
matics  in  the  newly-founded  University  of  was 

as  University  College.  He  resigned  his  ^t  in 
re-appointed  to  it  a  few  years  subsequently  on  the  deatn 
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/.rps«or  Professor  White,  and  finally  retired  from  his  chair  in 
i«fl7  He  was  especially  notable  as  a  writer  on  the  principles, 
V  torv  and  practical  application  of  mathematical  science.  He 
”*ihlished  works  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  double 
ebra  the  differential  calculus,  the  calculus  of  functions,  the 
^bforv  of  probabilities,  life  contingencies,  the  gnomonlc  pro- 
iection,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  formal  logic.  He  was  a  large 
ontributor  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
TTaeful  Knowledge.  He  wrote  extensively  in  favour  of  the  system 
ftf  decimal  coinage.  He  advocated  large  extensions  of  the  science 
«}  lofrir  and  propounded  a  logical  system,  of  which  the  most 
condensed  view  is  to  be  found  in  his  ‘  SyUabus,*  published  in 

I 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  experienced  in  the  north  of 
Eoeland  at  about  six  and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
jtfarcA  20.— The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at  Dover,  and 

proceeded  to  Chis^hurst.  ^  j  a  xi.  .  . 

^  March  21. — The  Princess  Louise  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  in  St  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Sir  William  Henry  Lytton  Earle  Bulwer,  G.C.B.,  was  created 
Baron  Balling  and  Bulwer,  of  Bailing,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; 
and  Sir  William  Rose  Mansfield,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Lieutenant- 
General  Commanding  her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Ireland,  was 
created  Baron  Sandhurst,  of  Sandhurst,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 


FRANCE:  ^  „ 

March  18. — With  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Montmartre 
by  the  National  Guards  in  Paris,  which  had  continued  since  the 
signing  of  peace  preliminaries,  early  in  the  morning  a  proclama¬ 
tion  signed  by  M.  Thiers  and  the  other  Ministers,  was  issued,  in 
which  It  was  stated  that  action  would  previously  have  been  taken 
against  the  insurgents  but  for  the  desire  to  give  time  to  the 
deceived  to  separate  from  the  deceivers.  The  cannons  must  be 
restored  to  the  arsenals,  it  was  added,  and  all  good  citizens  were 
requested  to  lend  their  assistance  in  order  to  secure  this  result, 
and  thus  restore  peace  to  the  city.  At  the  same  time  troops  were 
sent  to  Montmartre  to  take  possession  of  the  guns.  This  was, 
done  without  conflict,  and  400  prisoners  were  made.  At  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning,  battalions  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Belleville  and  Montmartre,  with  many  soldiers  of  th^  line, 
arrired,  and  released  the  prisoners  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  Mitrailleuses  had  been  stationed  on  the  hill  hj  G.:ne- 
ral  Vinoy.  These  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  and  the 
soldiers  on  duty  were  asked  if  they  intended  to  fire  upon  the 
people.  The  men  at  once  fraternised  with  the  insurgents,  and 
allowed  them  to  take  away  the  mitrailleuses.  The  troops  who 
had  charge  of  the  captured  cannon  also  fraternised  with  the 
people,  and  by  ten  o’clock  Montmartre  w'as  again  in  possession  of 
the  National  Guards.  At  about  the  same  time  some  artillery 
soldiers  in  one  of  the  adjoining  streets  were  surrounded  by  the 
crowd.  A  confused  struggle  followed,  in  which  shots  were  fired, 
and  several  of  the  combatants  wounded.  All  the  soldiers  there¬ 
upon  fraternised  with  the  people,  and  gave  up  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  Generals  Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas  were 
detained  as  prisoners  by  the  insurgents,  and,  after  undergoing  a 
mock  trial,  were  shot  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  After 
their  success  of  the  morning,  barricades  were  erected  by  the 
insurgents  in  Belleville,  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  on 
Montmartre.  The  troops  of  the  line,  under  General  Vinoy, 
together  with  the  gendarmerie,  withdrew  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  leaving  the  National  Guards  to 
restore  order. 

March  20. — The  Central  Committee  of  the  Paris  insurgents 
install^  itself,  without  opposition,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  took 
possession  of  many  of  the  Ministries,  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
the  Telegraph-office,  the  Post-office,  and  the  National  Printing- 
office. 


The  National  Assembly  met  at  Versailles.  Expostulations  and 
conciliatory  measures  were  agreed  upon  concerning  the  action  of 
the  Paris  insurgents. 

March  22. — On  this  and  the  previous  day  there  was  more  mes¬ 
sage-sending  and  proclamation-issuing  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Government.  M.  Jules  Fa vre  announced  that 
a  notification  from  Count  Bismarck  had  been  received,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Paris  if  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
not  complied  with. 

A  great  demonstration  was  made  in  Paris  by  a  procession  of  “  the 
*  arty  of  Order.”  According  to  the  Times  Correspondent,  “  The 
crowd  was  composed  of  the  most  respectable  class  in  Paris,  and  was 
ntirely  unarmed.  Some  of  the  National  Guards  threw  the  butts 
“^PP^irfintly  afraid  of  this  disposition  to 
wrnise,  the  order  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  given  to  fire. 
itrp  t  ^  unarmed  multitude,  and  instantly  the 

flpH  K  *^i’ewn  with  dead  and  dying  ;  the  unfortunate  people 
Cham^^  Paix,  along  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 

less  ^  K'  u®  Capucines,  under  a  withering  and  piti- 

out  tn*’  continued  several  moments.  Persons  venturing 
strewn  with  which  the  pavements  were 

uiisafA’fft^*^®  mercilessly  fired  upon,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
Cannnn^  appear  in  the  streets  opening  from  the  Place  Vendome. 
persona  aK  pomtcd  down  the  streets  which  led  into  it,  and 
thirtr  ^^"'^^^^I'liiselves  at  the  windows  were  fired  at.”  About 
/  e  reported  to  be  killed  or  seriously  wounded. 

aovemiJn^^’r’tt  0^  an  abatement  in  the  rebellious 

■pace  romn?  j  u**  telegraphed  in  the  evening :  “  All  the 

me  Rup  between  the  Rue  Richelieu,  the  Boulevard  and 

®f  the  Pont  ^®‘*  Halles,  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Quay 

de  RivoUarA  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  and  the  Rue 

e  militarily  oceapied  by  National  Guards  of  those 


quarters  which  have  vigorously  declared  in  favour  of  the  main- 
9®  ®jder.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  have  been  brought  to  > 
nnif  f"e  Ist  Arrondissement  to  defend  it  against  attack. 

1  he  ™twe  de  la  Bourse  and  all  the  approaches  have  to-day  been 
occupied  in  force.  The  insurgents  in  the  Place  Vendome  brought 
two  fresh  guns  thither  to-day.” 

^  It  was  reported  that  Lyons  and  Marseilles  had  joined  the 
insurrectionary  movement. 

GERMANY: 

March  17. — ^The  Emperor  returned  to  Berlin. 

21.-— The  Reichstag  was  opened  at  Berlin  bv  the  Empe¬ 
ror  William  in  person.  After  referring  to  the  struggle  in  which 
the  nation  had  been  engaged,  he  said  that  it  had  secured  the 
unity  of  Germany  and  the  safety  of  her  frontiers,  and  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  people  would  protect  the  country  from 
the  temptation  of  abusing  the  power  it  had  gained. 

March  22.— Count  Bismarck  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Prince. 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Estimates,— Brought  iuto  Committee  in  the  Commons  on 
March  20,  when  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr  Trevelyan  :  “  that, 
in  order  to  check  the  creation  of  vested  interests  which  it  would 
he  necessary  to  consider  in  arranging  a  sound  and  ^equitable 
system  of  retirement,  no  appointment  should  in  future  be  made 
to  honorary  colonelcies,”  was  rejected  by  204  votes  to  111.  On 
March  23,  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr  Mundella,  **  that  the 
House,  while  approving  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  army  might  be  put  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
without  increasing  the  ordinary  military  Estimates  of  the 
year,”  was  rejected  by  294  votes  to  91.  Mr  Lcatham’s  motion 
to  reduce  the  army  by  20,000  men,  was  rejected  by  304  votes  to 
74.  Mr  Lea’s  motion  to  abolish  army  agency,  was  rejected  bv 
160  votes  to  87.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  motion  to  abolish  two 
regiments  of  Honsehold  Cavalry  and  substitute  two  of  the 
Line,  was  rejected  by  168  votes  to  61.  Votes  were  taken 
for  135,047  men  of  the  regular  land  forces,  and  for  5,411,90o4 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  same. 

Army  Regulation  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  on 
March  17,  withont  a  division. 

Benefices  Resignation  Bill, — Read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on 
March  23. 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second 
reading  in  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by  184  votes  against  105. 

Justices’  Procedure  (England)  Bill,— To  consolidate  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates’  Courts  and  Petty 
Sessions,— introduced  by  Lord  Cairns,  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  Lords  on  March  20. 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regnlation  Bill, — Read  a  second 
time  in  the  Commons  on  March  20. 

Prison  Ministers  Bill, — To  amend  the  Act  of  1863,  which  allowed 
the  magistrates  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  and  other  chaplains, 
but  which  had  become  a  dead  letter  in  certain  counties,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates  to  adopt  the  Act. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  Lords,  read  a  second  time  on 
March  17. 

Sequestration  Bill,- Introduced  in  the  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  read  a  first  time  on  March  21. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Sunday  Lecturb  Sooibtt. — On  March  19th  J.  Norman  Lock- 
^er.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  lectured  on  *^The  Eclipse.”  Mr  Lockycr  passed 
in  review  the  main  facts  ascertained  by  observations  of  the 
different  eclipses  which  have  occurred  daring  the  last  three 
centnries,  observations  made  by  the  unaided  eye  and  by  the 
telescope,  with  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  msans  of  the 
spectroscope,  by  which  the  sun’s  ra)rs  are  analysed  and  the  concrete 
differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  light  arc  ascertained.  He 
then  particularly  detailed  the  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  that  exterior  envelope  of  the  sun  called  the 
corona,  and  the  bands  of  light,  red,  violet,  green,  and  yellow,  of 
which  it  is  formed,  and  of  which  so  little  has  been  hitherto  known. 
From  these  experiments  Mr  Lockyer  considers  it  may  be  adduced 
that  the  red  band  is  composed  of  red  hydrogen,  highly  incandescent 
and  in  a  state  of  extreme  tennity,  and  he  made  an  interesting 
experiment  with  this  gas  to  corroborate  the  fact  to  the  audience. 
The  principal  object  sought  by  the  expedition  to  view  the  late 
eclipse  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  bunds,  which 
however  failed,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
weather  on  that  occasion.  But,  though  nnsnccessful  in  this,  a 
great  amount  of  other  valnable  knowledge  was  obtained  by  the 
observers,  which  Mr  Lockyei  laid  before  the  audience.  He  also 
exhibited  several  fine  photographs  and  drawings  of  the-  corona, 
daring  eclipse,  by  the  lime  light. 

To-morrow  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Mr  Maitland  will 
lecture  on  “Jewish  Literature  and  Modern  Education:  or  the 
use  and  mis-use  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.”  The  lecture 
of  the  26th  will  treat  of  the  School-boards  and  their  con¬ 
stitution,  with  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  London 
Board,  and  show  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Bible,  and  the  popular  theory  respecting  it,  the 
resolution  adopted  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out,  so  to 
make  the  Bible  a  basis  of  “instruction  in  religion  and  morality 
suitable  for  children,”  without  “  notes  and  comments”  of  a  kind 
very  different  from  those  ordinarily  given.  The  lecture  of  April 
the  2nd  will  deal  with  the  popular  theory  respecting  the  Bible,, 
and  the  basis  on  which  that  theory  rests ;  and  show  why  .ind  hovs 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  common  schools. 
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the  money  market. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  rumoured  introduction  of 
a  large  French  loan  has  been  of  short  duration,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  proposal  will  be  entertained  until  the 
form  of  goyemment  in  Franco  shall  have  been  definitively 
decided  upon.  Should  the  present  usurpers  of  power  long 
retain  the  upper  hand,  the  position  of  that  country,  finan¬ 
cially,  will  be  much  worse  than  it  is  now,  bad  as  that  is.  Of 
the  names  composing  the  Central  Committee,  not  one  is 
well  known,  and  the  proceedings  in  requisitioning  on  the  large 
financial  establishments,  coupled  with  the  offer  to  purchase 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  troops  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  by  a  bribe  of  an  'extra  milliard  of  francs,  suflB- 
ciently  show  that  the  insurrection  is  produced  by  the 
desire  to  promote  personal  aggrandisement  rather  than 
from  patriotic  motives.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
so  much  caution  has  been  shown  by  Fngish  speculators 
that  our  markets,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Foreign 
Securities,  have  not  been  affected  to  any  great  extent. 

At  the  Bank  the  discount  business  doing  is  to  a  fair 
extent,  with  prospects  of  an  increased  demand.  The  amount 
©f  paper  offering  out  of  doors  is  still  only  moderate,  while 
the  brokers,  having  at  their  command  enormous  supplies  of 
surplus  capital,  are  willing  to  negotiate  choice  commercial 
bills  at  22  2 1  per  cent. 

The  English  funds  have  been  in  rather  better  demand. 
The  improvement,  however,  is  quite  nominal,  not  exceeding 
1-1 G  for  Consols, which  are  quoted  92 J  to  922, 

In  Foreign  Stocks  business  has  been  almost  entirely  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  French  National  Defence  Loan,  which  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  news  of  the  revolution 
in  Paris  the  price  fell  from  98  to  94,  and  other  stocks  were 
offered  freely.  In  fact,  a  semi- panic  took  place ;  but,  con¬ 
fidence  having  been  partially  restored,  a  rally  ensued 
to  94f,  at  which  quotation  it  shows  a  fall  of  for  the 
week. 

In  sympathy  with  other  securities,  a  somewhat  depress¬ 
ing  effect  has  been  produced  in  the  English  Bailway 
Market.  However,  the  publication  of  good  traffic  returns 
and  steady  investment  purchases  on  the  part  of  the  public 
have,  in  most  instances,  caused  a  further  improvement  for 
the  week.  The  lower-priced  stocks  are  almost  all  higher, 
especially  London  and  Chatham,  Great  Western,  South- 
Extern  A  Stock,  and  London  and  Brighton,  which  have 
exhibited  gieat  strength  at  the  respective  values.  The 
exceptions  have  been  Midland  and  London  and  North- 
Western,  which  have  been  adversely  influenced  by  the 
disputes  as  to  the  coal  traffic.  Great  Eastern  have  also 
been  rather  weaker,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  are  in  better 
demand,  at  about  last  week's  quotation.  The  rise  in 
London  and  Chatham  stocks  is  mostly  owing  to  rumours 
©f  a  working  arrangement  with  the  South-Eastern. 

In  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Telegraph  Construction  have 
been  freely  dealt  in,  and  the  fluctuations  have  been  rather 
wide.  Hudson’s  Bay  have  risen  |  per  share ;  Indiarubber 
and  Gutta  Percha  are  ^  lower. 

In  Telegraph  Shares,  Anglo-Mediterranean  are  2  higher 
for  the  week ;  in  other  respects  values  are  rather  lower, 
tales  to  realise  having  been  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 

American  Securities  have  been  neglected.  The  States 
Bonds  are  quoted  to  2  lower  than  last  week. 

The  Bank  of  England  announce  that  the  transfer  books 
©f  the  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  will  be  closed  from 
the  28th  inst.  to  the  6th  of  April. 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  have  published  the 
numbers  of  206  Bonds  of  the  New  Zealand  Five  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Loan,  amounting  to  48,200/.,  which  have 
been  drawn  for  repayment  at  par  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  as  flnancial  agents  for 
that  colony,  have  invited  tenders  for  407,100/.  in  5  per 
cent.  New  South  Wales  Government  Debentures,  with 
interest  from  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  the  principal 
payable  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1900.  The  biddings  are  fixed 
for  Tuesday  next  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent., 
and  the  balance  will  be  required  on  the  2nd  of  May.  This 
loan  is  created  under  an  Act  of  last  year  **  for  public  works 
and  other  purposes.** 


A  prospectus  has  been  issued  by  the  Bealm  Marine  I 
surance  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  800000/** 
in  shares  of  20/.,  for  the  general  business  of  marine  insor* 
ance,  and  at  the  same  lime  with  a  special  view  to  the  trad* 
of  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Australia.  ® 

The  list  of  applications  for  the  Mortgage  Bonds  and  Pre¬ 
ferential  Stock  of  the  International  Bridge  Capital  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway  of  Canada  closes  for  London  to-dav 
and  for  the  country  on  Monday.  It  is  understood  that  the 
amount  already  subscribed  exceeds  the  sum  to  be  allotted 
A  considerable  business  is  arranged  in  the  Scrip,  which  has 
advanced  to  IJ  to  2^  prem. 


The  following  were  the  closing  prices  last  night : 


Consols,  92i  to  92^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities:  —  Italian,  to  631;  Turkish  of  ISr'; 
43|  to  431;  ditto,  of  1869,  631  534;  Spanish,  30|  to  SOJ- 

Egyptian  of  1868,  76^  to  76g  ;  French,  94^  to  94J ;  German’ 
1 1  to  prem. ;  Brazilian,  |  dis.  to  par.  * 


Railway  Shares Midland,  126|  to  126g  ;  Metropolitan  651 
to  662;  Birmingham,  1271  to  127J  ;  Brighton,  601  to  50i;  South- 
Eastern,  84g  to  841;  Great  Western,  86f  to  87;  and  Great 
Northern,  121  to  122. 

Miscellaneous  Shares : — India  Rubber  Works,  421  to  431  • 
Telegraph  Construction,  25|  to  25| ;  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar 
Telegraph,  93  to  91 ;  British  Indian  Submarine,  6}  to  7. 


Commercial  Affairs  in  France. — The  disorganisation 
of  commerce  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  stands 
revealed  in  recent  advices.  The  Commercial  Club  of  the 
Louvre  held  a  meeting  the  other  day,  at  which  seventy-fire 
members  were  present.  The  question  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  was,  whether  German  merchants  should  be  excluded 
from  membership.  Of  these,  seventy-three  voted  for  their 
exclusion,  and  one  against ;  while  one  refused  to  vote.  The 
oil  merchants,  members  of  the  Club,  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  and  decide  how  bargains  made  in 
oil  during  the  war,  or  in  litigation  during  the  war,  should 
be  settled  without  resort  to  law.  The  wheat  trade  have  taken 
rather  a  different  course.  They  have  taken  counsel’s  opinion 
upon  the  question  whether  they  are  bound  to  deliver  flour 
sold  to  the  bakers  for  delivery  in  four  months  from 
September  last.  The  opinion  is  that  the  merchants  are 
not  so  bound  to  deliver,  because  from  the  30th  September 
all  the  flour  that  could  be  obtained  was  under  requisition 
from  the  Government. — Financier, 


LONDON  TBAMWAYS. 


Is  London  to  fall  a  prey  to  rival  Tramway  Companies  I 
and  is  that  Board,  which  we  confldingly  imagine  to  be  our 
protector  against  the  gangs  of  speculators  into  whose  hands 
we  are  accustomed  to  allow  the  great  public  works  of  this 
country  to  fall,  once  again  to  show  itself  as  the  staunchest 
patron  and  most  unblushing  foster-parent  of  a  thorough  job  ? 

It  is  not  ten  years  since  nearly  every  householder  in 
London  went  about  his  daily  avocations  in  constant  dread, 
or  it  may  be  hope,  that  his  property  would  shortly  b® 
taken  for  some  new  railway.  The  London  railway  mania 
has  to  a  great  extent  passed  away,  and  the  reason  for  its 
so  doing  is  not  hard  to  discover.  The  original  Metropolitan 
line,  from  Farringdon  Street  to  the  Great  Western,  was 
made  for  about  375,000/.  a  mile,  and  within  the  estimated 
cost.  When  finished  and  brought  into  working  it  was 
found  to  pay  an  honest  7  or  8  per  cent.,  and  under  proper 
management  might,  at  the  present  day,  be  paying  12  or  15 
per  cent.  Here,  however,  was  a  job  too  good  to  be  lost ;  a 
host  of  would-be  imitators  sprang  up,  and  the  original 
line  itself  made  numerous  extensions  which,  when  the  billa 
are  all  paid,  will  be  found  to  have  cost  enough  to  raise  mo 
average  expense  of  the  whole  line  to  something 
1,000,000/.  a  mile.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
dends  have  dwindled  away,  though  the  trafiSc  has  be^ 
considerably  developed ;  the  hond  fide  shareholders, 
course,  being  the  only  serious  losers.  The  speculators  have 
divided  the  spoil  amongst  themselves  to  the  extent  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

And  now  many  men,  thoroughly  competent  to  gi^® 
opinion,  express  a  belief  that  nearly  all  the  work  ? 
railways  in  London,  might  have  been  as  effectually  sec 
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\yy  a  well-devised  system  of  tramways.  Is  the  public 
affain  to  be  deluded  with  the  golden  bait  of  10  or  15  per 
cent.  ?  The  mere  fact  that  two  or  three  experimental 
lines  now  in  work,  have  paid  handsome  first  dividends, 
proves  nothing.  That  they  will  pay  the  promoters  of 
them  no  one  need  for  one  instant  doubt ;  nor  need  there 
be  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  for  the  shareholders, 
who  ought  to  get  a  good  return  for  their  money,  if  only 
they  will  see  that  it  is  not  squandered  by  the  directors. 
But  the  question  for  the  public  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  tramway  can  or  ought  to  be  constructed  in  any  street 
which  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow  two  vehicles  abreast  to 
pass  each  way,  that  is  four  in  all,  and  these  are  precisely  the 
thoroughfares  in  which  the  traffic  and  noise  are  the  greatest. 
Many  people,  again,  seem  to  consider  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
herent  virtue  in  a  tramway  or  railway,  by  which  nearly  all 
the  resistance  to  traction  is  got  rid  of  in  some  mysterious 
manner.  No  error  could  be  greater.  The  resistance 
on  a  well-laid  line  of  railway,  with  a  good  carriage, 
ought  to  be  about  121b.  to  the  ton ;  but  there  are 
railways  and  vehicles  in  which  it  amounts  to  601b. ; 
and  there  are  paved  roads  on  which,  with  common  carts,  it 
does  not  exceed  401bs.  Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  tramway  must  run  along  the  surface  of  the  existing 
roads,  whatever  the  gradients  may  be,  and  in  the  above 
figures  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  gravity,  which  is 
the  same  for  a  farmer’s  cart,  rumbling  over  a  ploughed 
field,  as  it  is  on  a  railway,  and,  in  many  of  our  London 
streets,  gravity  increases  the  draught  about  701bs.  or  801bs. 
for  every  ton  drawn.  .Fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  consider  how  all  engineering  difficulties  could 
be  best  overcome,  and  to  make  this  subservient  to  providing 
the  greatest  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  public,  an 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  would  have  been  made 
before  entering  into  any  general  scheme  ;  to-day  the  fashion 
is  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  body  of  speculators  may 
make  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in  the  least  possible 
time,  and  this  is  the  plan  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  decided  on  authorising. 

The  present  tramways  are  no  great  hindrance  to  the 
ordinary  traflSc,  though  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
aid  it  much.  Why,  however,  are  not  experiments  made  on 
the  asphalte  paving  in  Gheapside  and  Holbom,  where  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  tramway  omnibuses, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  those  used  on  the  trams,  except 
that  there  should  be  no  flanges  to  the  wheels,  were  used, 
the  draught  would  be  identically  the  same  as  on  the  train  ? 
The  experiment  could  hardly  cost  50i.  If  it  showed  the 
superiority  of  the  tramways,  it  would  be  no  great  loss ; 
and  if  it  proved  that  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  surely  it 
would  be  better  to  lay  down  a  strip  of  asphalte,  which 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  sorts  of  traffic,  than  a  tramway, 
which  can  only  be  used  by  vehicles  constructed  on  purpose. 
The  idea  that  asphalte  is  slippery  for  horses  in  certain 
states  of  the  weather  need  hardly  be  considered  ;  with  the 
present  system  of  shoeing  horses,  no  doubt  it  is,  but  when 
asphalte  comes  into  general  use,  we  shall  no  longer  have  to 
shoe  horses  in  the  way  now  necessary,  on  account  of  our 
present  noisy  paving  stones. 


CONCEETS. 

^®J^lnand  Hiller’s  presence  among  us  has  occasioned 
e  frequent  performance  of  his  works  at  recent  concerts. 
foL  conducted  his  symphony  in  E  minor 

67)  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  his  cantata,  Nala  and 
amayanti,”  written  for  last  year’s  Birmingham  Festival, 
as  given,  also  under  his  direction,  at  the  last  of  the 
ov»  Concerts  at  St  James’s  Hall.  Dr  Hiller,  more- 
th/’  ^  three  recitals  at  the  Hanover-Square  Rooms, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  his  own 
heaH  pieces  of  great  interest  have  been 

violin  ^  j  recitals — notably,  a  serenade  for  pianoforte, 

entitlii^  w  violoncello  (Op.  64),  and  a  duet  for  pianoforte, 
comrZif  without  words”  (Op.  106).  All  these 

‘letails  “J^hed  by  thorough  mastery  of  technical 

of  thp  aa,  j  considerable  originality.  The  fourth  movement 
enadeis  called  “Ohasel,”  the  form  being  suggested 


by  a  certain  kind  of  Oriental  song  in  which  one  phrase  con- 
tinua,lly  recurs.  Dr  Hiller  has  made  most  charming  use 
of  this  peculiarity,  both  in  this,  and  in  two  other  “  ghasels  ” 
for  pianoforte  alone,  which  he  played  at  the  second  recital. 
Another  rhythmical  experiment  which  he  has  tried  with 
success  is  the  alternation  of  bars  of  three  and  two  beats, 
instances  of  which  are  the  **Ghasel  ”  in  the  serenade  and 
two  “  Rythmical  Studies  ”  for  pianoforte.  On  the  whole, 
Dr  Hiller’s  visit  has  obtained  for  English  hearers  the 
knowledge  of  much  delightful  and  interesting  music. 

At  the  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  Madame  Joachim 
appeared  and  sang  the  contralto  air,  with  violin  obbligato, 
from  Bach’s  ''Passion  Music,”  as  well  as  Schubert’s 
“  An  die  Leyer  ”  and  Mendelssohn’s  "  Grass.”  Madame 
Joachim’s  voice  is  a  powerful  and  rich  contralto,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  German  manner,  which  to  English  ears, 
more  accustomed  to  Italian  vocalisation,  is  rather  harsh ; 
but  her  singing  of  Bach’s  air,  however,  in  which  she  was 
assisted  by  her  husband,  was  most  perfect.  Both  vocal 
and  instrumental  parts  were  phrased  with  great  breadth 
and  grandeur,  and  with  complete  unanimity  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  feeling. 

Mdlle  Brandes,  a  very  youthful  pianiste,  made  her 
debut  at  this  concert,  pla3dng  a  presto  of  Scarlatti’s 
Schumann’s  "  Arabeske,”  and  Weber’s  "  Moto  Continue  ; 
and  afterwards  accompanying  Herr  Joachim  in  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  in  0  minor  (Op.  30).  This  young  lady’s  execu¬ 
tion  is  singularly  clear  and  accurate,  and  she  pleased  most 
in  the  piece  by  Scarlatti.  To  criticise  too  severely  the 
interpretation  of  Beethoven  or  Schumann  by  an  artist  who 
seems  scarcely  to  have  got  beyond  childhood  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  debutante  was  much 
applauded  and  promises  well. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  second  concert  on 
Wednesday,  commencing  with  Mendelssohn’s  Reformation 
Symphony,  which  was  finely  played  by  the  orchestra. 
During  its  composer’s  life-time,  this  symphony  was  only 
once  played,  in  1832,  two  years  after  it  was  written.  It 
was  not  published,  owing  to  the  author’s  intention  to 
rewrite  it.  Though  marked  by  many  beauties,  it  is  not  of 
very  great  interest  or  importance,  and  Mr  Cusins  was  not 
wise  in  repeating  the  second  movement  in  response  to  some 
injudicious  demands  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  audience. 
The  movements  of  a  sonata  have  a  certain  value  given 
them  by  their  length,  and  a  repetition  of  one  of  them 
utterly  destroys  the  balance  of  the  whole  composition. 
To  encore  part  of  a  musical  work  is  as  absurd  as  to  suggest 
to  an  artist  that  he  should  double  the  quantity  of  a  par- 
ticular  colour  in  a  picture  because  the  tone  of  it  is  pleasing 
to  our  eyes. 

Madame  Schumann  gave  a  fine  reading  of  Beethoven’s 
0  minor  concerto,  with  a  very  clever  cadenza  of  her  own, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  "  Jupiter  ”  symphony 
and  the  overture  to  Oberon  were  the  other  orchestral 
pieces,  the  latter  being  substituted  at  the  last  moment  for 
Wagner’s  overture  to  ”  Eienzi.”  In  the  absence  of  any 
explanation  of  this  change,  the  report  that  "  Rienzi  ”  was 
found  too  difficult  to  be  mastered  in  one  rehearsal  appears 
the  most  likely  solution.  The  admission,  on  the  part  of  our 
first  musical  society,  of  inability  to  perform  music  which  is 
played  all  over  Germany,  suggests  many  thoughts  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  art  among  us.  In  actual  composition  the 
orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  as  fine  as,  if  not 
finer  than,  any  orchestra  in  Europe ;  yet  it  evinces  a  fear  of 
attempting  music  which  requires  real  work,  and  more  than 
one  rehearsal.  It  should  also  be  said  that  it  is  not  only  in 
the  commonplace  selection  of  the  programme  that  the  wantof 
rehearsals  is  shown,  but  that  in  several  parts  of  Wednesday’s 
performance  there  were  faulty  points  which  would  not 
have  satisfied  a  more  critical  audience.  Vigour,  tone,  and 
verve  characterised  the  execution,  but  not  extreme  delicacy 
or  faultless  precision.  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  and 
M.  Jules  Lefort  were  the  vocalists. 


For  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  on  the 
29th  instant,  the  principal  singers  will  be  Madame  Lemmens- 
Sherrington,  Madame  Patey,  Mr  Vernon  Rigby,  and  Mr  Santley. 
The  arrangements  for  the  orchestra  and  chorus  have  been  made 
bv  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa. 
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“TWO  THOENS'^  AT  THE  8T  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

Mr  Albery’a  “  Two  Thorns  ”  was  originally  brought  out 
at  Liverpool  under  the  title  of  “  The  Coquettes,”  and  is 
now  produced  at  the  St  James’s  Theatre  with  a  new  name, 
apparently  with  the-  not  very  worthy  object  of  inducing 
the  public  to  believe  that  it  has  some  connection  with  the 
successful  comedy,  “  Two  Roses,”  by  the  same  author. 
The  change  of  names  is  not  happy,  “  The  Coquettes  ”  being 
both  more  descriptive  and  better  suited  to  the  kind  of 
play. 

“  Two  Thoms  ”  is  far  from  being  a  good  comedy,  although 
it  gives  evidence  in  parts  of  a  distinct  talent  for  comedy¬ 
writing  in  the  author,  which,  if  cultivated  and  chastened, 
may  enable  him  to  produce  work  of  a  really  high  order. 
In  certain  scenes  the  situations  and  dialogue  are  conceived 
and  written  in  the  true  high  comedy  vein,  but  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  play  are  marred  by  loose  construction  and 
commonplace  inartistic  treatment. 

The  story,  if,  indeed,  there  can  be  said  to  be  any,  treats 
of  the  flirtations  of  two  accon^lished  coquettes,  Mrs  Minton 
and  Miss  Fanny  Parkhouse.  The  former  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  disreputable  drunken  old  tragedian  named  Bowles,  has 
been  an  actress,  and  is  now  married  to  a  gentleman  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  herself,  and  a  partner  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Parkhouse,  Minton,  and  Curling.  The  junior 
partner  in  this  firm,  an  exceptionally  malignant  young  man, 
and  a  former  lover  of  Mrs  Minton’s,  now  employs  the  time 
which,  to  judge  by  the  habitual  absence  of  the  other 
partners,  would  be  better  bestowed  upon  his  business,  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  separation  between  her  and 
Mr  Minton.  All  his  spare  time  is  occupied  by  this  most  dis- 
agreeable  creature  in  annoying  his  other  partner.  Sir  Kidd 
Parkhouse,  by  writing  anonymous  letters  about  him  to  the 
local  press.  An  attempt  to  disgust  Mr  Minton  by  the  pro- 
Auction  of  his  father-in-law  in  a  state  of  intoxication  having 
failed,  Mr  Curling  manages  to  bring  about  a  compromising 
interview  between  Mrs  Minton  and  a  certain  Mr  Jones.  By 
a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  the  husband 
becomes  a  witness  of  this  interview,  being,  in  fact,  mis¬ 
taken  by  his  wife’s  lover  for  the  secretary,  and  placed  in 
the  next  room  to  give  warning  of  his  own  approach.  Fanny 
Parkhouse,  by  pre-arrangement,  continually  interrupts  this 
scene  by  entering  the  room  on  petty  pretexts,  and  finally, 
while  Mr  Jones’s  back  is  turned,  takes  Mrs  Minton’s  place 
on  the  ottoman,  hiding  her  face  with  her  scarf.  The  lover 
returns  and  pours  his  passion  into  Fanny’s  chignon,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  two  ladies  and  the  distress  of  the 
listening  husband,  who  has  not  noticed  the  change  of  per¬ 
sons.  The  simultaneous  entrance  of  Mr  Minton  and  Fanny’s 
brother  brings  this  cleverly-contrived  imbroglio  to  a  most 
effective  climax,  and  closes  a  very  effective  comedy-scene. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  rest  of  the  piece  were  on  a  level 
with  it. 

The  last  act  takes  place  in  the  garden  of  a  cottage 
belonging  to  Mrs  Minton’s  father,  now  a  reformed  character, 
to  which  all  the  personages  in  the  play  repair  with  that 
aimless  unanimity  to  which  the  stage  has  accustomed  us. 
Mr  Jones  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  a  peer.  Lord  de  Lay, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  is  accepted  by  Sir  Kidd  Park- 
house  08  Fanny’s  husband.  The  play  is  brought  to  a  pretty 
and  touching  termination  by  the  discovery  that  Mr  Minton, 
supposed  by  his  wife  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  her 
disreputable  father,  has,  under  an  assumed  name,  been  his 
best  friend,  and  has  presented  him  with  the  little  cottage 
and  garden  in  which  he  is  now  spending  his  old  age. 

Mrs  Hermann  Vezin  is  not  very  well  suited  with  the 
part  of  Mrs  Minton  ;  but  in  the  more  serious  scenes,  where 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  coquette’s  nature  appear,  she  is 
always  admirable.  Mr  Farren’s  impersonation  of  Mr 
Minton  has  increased  the  reputation  which  has  already 
grown  so  much  since  he  came  to  this  theatre.  Mr  Henry 
Marston  gives  a  most  delightful  and  humorous  picture  of 
the  broken-down  actor,  full  of  Shakespearian  quotations  ; 
and  Miss  Brough  is  lively  and  charming  as  Fanny  Park- 
house. 

Mr  Brough  gives  full  prominence  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Sir  Kidd  Parkhouse,  Bart. — viz.,  a  passion  for  drink  and 
a  grovelling  regard  for  lords,  The  part  is  yulgar,  and  Mr 


Brough  rather  insists  upon  the  vulgarity  of  it,  so  that  when 
Mr  Jones  mistakes  him  in  his  own  house  for  “  Corks,”  the 
butler,  we  feel  that  the  mistake  is  but  natural,  though  the 
butler  in  such  an  establishment  would  probably  be  rather 
more  respectable.  The  part  of  the  junior  partner.  Bates 
Curling,  is  repulsive  and  unnatural,  and  is  not  very  success¬ 
ful  in  Mr  Young’s  hands.  Mr  G^ton  Murray  gives  a  quiet 
and  careful  delineation  of  the  vapid  old  peer,  Wd  de  Lay. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  DEAD. 

From  the  Persian  op  Jami. 

Forth  from  the  company  of  earth, 

Where  pleasure  held  all  hearts  in  thrall. 

Where  God’s  great  gifts  were  deem’d  as  small, 

And  Love  as  nothing  worths 

Forth  from  the  throng  of  mocking  glooms. 

Went  one  whose  heart  was  still  alive, 

But  in  such  darkness  could  not  thrive. 

To  find  light  ’mid  the  tombs. 

From  where  he  found  all  virtue  dies. 

With  weariness  and  pain  ho  went. 

And  toward  the  sepulchres  he  bent 
His  face  with  longing  eyes. 

Graven  upon  each  tablet  white. 

He  read  the  legend  of  a  life. 

Which,  conquering  in  its  earthly  strife, 

Merged  in  the  Eternal  Light ; 

And  from  the  echoes  of  the ‘past. 

And  from  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

He  learnt  in  love  his  soul  to  lave. 

On  God  his  faith  to  cast. 

Then  one,  in  this  world  counted  wise, 

Came  forth  among  the  tombs  to  learn. 

Where  he  might  be  and  seek  to  turn 
Homeward  again  his  eyes. 

“  Say,  wherefore  hast  thou  shunn’d,”  he  said. 

All  fellowship  with  human  kind, 

And,  blind  with  folly,  sought  to  find 
Communion  with  the  dead  ?  ” 

“  Life’s  noblest  ones,”  the  youth  replied, 

**  Lie  hid  beneath  this  holy  ground. 

And  shrined  within  these  tombs  are  found. 

Forms  of  the  glorified  ! 

**  Call  them  not  dead  I  the  dead  in  heart. 

Are  they  who  yonder  madly  walk. 

Along  your  city’s  streets  and  talk. 

And  traffic  in  the  mart, 

“  Yet  take  no  thought  of  God,  or  dread. 

Not  love  Him  as  the  source  of  joy ; 

Should  I  ’mong  these  my  powers  employ, 

And  dwell  thus  with  the  dead  ? 

“  For  fellowship  with  death  can  bring. 

But  death  to  all  thus  strangely  bound, 

And  hearts  must  soon  be  frozen  found. 

That  to  the  frozen  cling. 

“  But  those  who  lie  beneath  this  sod, 

Though  pass’d  their  names  from  earth’s  short 
scroll. 

Are  still  alive  in  heart  and  soul, 

Cloth’d  in  the  light  of  God. 

“  Lo,  ere  I  found  a  blessing  here. 

My  heart  lay  buried  in  its  grave. 

Of  every  rising  doubt  the  slave. 

The  rack’d  of  every  fear : 

“  But  1  became  alive  so  soon. 

As  their  pure  presence  shone  on  me. 

And  bade  each  sinful  passion  flee. 

Each  evil  thought  begone. 

**  Call  them  not  dead  I  for  e’en  their  dust. 

Hath  been  to  me  the  fount  of  life. 

To  cleanse  me  from  each  stain  of  strife, 

And  fill  my  heart  with  trust,” 
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mb  JOHN  MOBLEY’S  ESSAYS. 

Critical  Miscellanies.  By  John  Morley.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Of  the  seven  essays  collected  in  this  volume,  six— on 
Vauvenargues,  Oondorcet,  De  Maistre,  Carlyle,  Byron,  and 
it  The  Development  of  Morals  ” — are  reprinted,  with  more 
or  less  addition,  from  the  Fortnightly  Eeview;  one,  on 
‘<Some  Greek  Conceptions  of  Social  Growth,”  is  new. 
Treating  of  many  topics — literary,  political,  theological, 
scientific,  and  philosophical — and  reaching,  in  point  of 
time  from  the  ago  of  Thales  to  that  of  Comte,  there  is 
thorough  unity  of  purpose  and  cohesion  of  thought  in  the 
whole  book.  Mr  Morley  aims  here,  as  in  all  that  he  writes, 
to  show  how  good  and  how  worthy  of  acceptance  were  the 
best  parts  of  Comte’s  teaching,  and  how  they  were  to  some 
extent  anticipated,  and  in  some  respects  fully  unfolded,  by 
many  of  Comte’s  forerunners.  The  present  work  is  frag¬ 
mentary.  It  draws  illustrations  only  here  and  there  from 
the  history  of  civilisation,  or  rather  of  civilising  thought ;  it 
leaves  great  gaps,  that  every  reader  would  wish  Mr  Morley 
to  fill  up,  and  even  those  portions  of  the  subject  which  he 
dwells  upon  are  sometimes  too  briefly  discussed,  or  treated 
with  so  much  compression  of  good  thought  that  the  hasty 
reader  will  find  it  hard  to  take  in  all  that  they  contain. 
But  the  book  as  it  stands  is  one  to  be  thankful  for,  and  one 
that  no  critic  who  understands  it  can  find  any  fault  with. 
Perhaps  even  the  fragmentariness  of  the  work  is  itself  a 
merit,  as  it  will  encourage  all  who  are  most  likely  to  profit 
by  the  volume  to  think  and  work  out  the  subject  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  essay  on  “  Some  Greek  Conceptions  of  Social 
Growth,”  which  stands  nearly  last  in  the  book,  might  more 
fitly  have  been  placed  first.  Here  Mr  Morley  shows  how, 
in  the  morning-time  of  European  civilisation,  there  was  a 
beginning — if  even  that  was  the  beginning— of  what 
thoughtless  on-lookers  regard  as  altogether  modem  views 
of  social  science.  “  The  distance,”  as  he  says,  “  from 
Aristotle  to  Oondorcet,  from  Plato  to  Montesquieu  and 
Comte,  in  their  general  ideas  as  to  the  constitution  of 
political  bodies,  and  in  their  method  of  approaching  their 
investigation,  may  bo  traced  out,  and  described,  and 
measured  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  historian  of  inductive 
science  would  lead  us  from  Ptolemy  to  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  or  a  historian  of  speculative  philosophy,  from 
Thales  or  Xenophanes  to  Hume  and  Kant.”  The  old-world 
blunders  are  our  blunders ;  the  old-world  efforts  are  our 
efforts ;  and,  though  the  gains  of  modern  society  are  far 
less  than  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  they  should  be, 
they  have  all  been  acquired  by  painful  and  intelligent 
treadmg  of  the  ancient  paths,  with  fresh  wisdom  bought 
by  experience,  and  keener  knowledge  earned  by  observation. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  Mr  Morley’s  exposition  of  **  the 
historic  conception  of  society,”  but  it  should  help  to  render 
it  more  clear  to  many  readers.  It  is,  as  he  sums  it  up,  a 
reference  of  every  state  of  society  to  a  particular  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  its  general  conditions.  To  understand  the 
growth  and  relative  position  of  one  element,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  all  the  rest.  Ideas  of  law,  of  virtue,  of  religion, 
of  the  physical  universe,  of  the  social  union,  of  history,  all 
march  in  a  harmonious  and  interdependent  order.  And 
this  order  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  human  faculties 
upon  outward  circumstances,  of  the  reaction  of  circum¬ 
stances  on  the  human  faculties,  of  the  transmission  of 
improvements  in  our  aptitudes,  and  of  the  constant  removal, 
further  and  yet  further,  of  the  mental  posts  from  which 
successive  generations  commence  their  advance  forth  into 
the  regions  of  the  unknown.” 

.  ^orty  pages  Mr  Morley  sums  up  very  skilfully  the 

aching,  wise  and  foolish,  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
pioneen  and  followers,  concerning  social  forms  and  social 
gations.  ^  All  wuse  students  must  go  back  to  those 
masUrs  for  instruction,  and  there  is  force  in  Mr  Morley’s 

“the  retrogressive  and 
”  which  led  him  to  hold  them  in  such 
j  1  Wheii  their  light  was  spent,  the  world  was  in 

aa  inf****  though  it  may  be  that  the  darkness  was  not  quite 
use  as  Mr  Morley  represents  it.  We  believe  that  a 


closer  study  of  the  intervening  twenty  centuries  or  so  would 
le^  him  to  modify  the  observations  with  which  he  closes 
this  admirable  essay : 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  later  countrymen  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  contributed  nothing  to  social  philosophy,  either  in  its 
statical  or  its  dynamical  part.  Their  intellectual  energy  and 
speculative  ingenuity  were  frittered  away,  for  many  generations, 
upon  the  sophistical  nullities  of  metaphysics  and  metaphysical 
ethics,  and  then  for  many  generations  more  upon  those  of  meta¬ 
physical  theology.  The  Roman  Empire  came  and  decayed,  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  arose  and  was  dissolved,  feudal  com¬ 
munities  grew  up  and  carried  on  with  varying  fortunes  a  pro¬ 
longed  strife  in  the  West  with  monarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
industrialism  on  the  other,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  that  the  confusion  of  the  social  life  and  the 
displacement  of  old  ideas  led  speculative  men  once  more  to 
reflect  systematically  on  the  ideal  state,  the  origin  of  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  other  rudimentary  questions  of  the  philosophy  of 
society. 

The  conditions  of  political  speculation  had  by  them  undergone 
the  profoundest  changes  at  the  very  roots.  Commerce,  which 
Aristotle  disliked  so  much,  and  insisted  on  reducing  to  the 
position  of  a  rather  undesirable  accident  in  states,  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  prominence  among  social  facts,  which  eventually 
made  it  one  of  the  most  important  regulators  of  the  growth  and 
movements  of  European  communities.  Slavery,  which  was  a 
normal  feature  of  all  ancient  societies,  had  disappeared  before  the 
operation  of  economic  causes,  slightly  accelerated  by  changes  in 
religious  sentiment.  Population,  the  strict  limitation  of  which 
had  always  been  regarded  by  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  essential 
to  the  wellbeing  of  every  state,  and  as  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  ruler’s  care,  was  now  transferred  into  the  region  of 
things  beyond  human  control,  and  left  to  the  working  of  physical 
causes  and  appetites.  -Finally,  the  organisation  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  the  Western  Church,  and  its  independence  of  temporal 
authorities,  once  real,  and  always  maintained  in  theory,  separated 
men’s  thoughts  by  a  wide  gulf  from  speculations  which,  like  those 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  always  assumed,  more  or  less,  the 
combination  of  polity  with  education.  With  the  change  in 
matter,  there  had  also  come  a  change  in  manner ;  and  we  are 
conscious,  in  the  social  and  moral  inquiries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
of  certain  fine  qualities,  of  candour,  of  freedom  in  the  working  of 
the  intelligence,  of  closeness  to  fact  and  reality,  which  did  not 
emerge  in  the  polemists  who  continued  their  discussions. 

Some  of  these  later  polemists  are  considered  by  Mr 
Morley  with  much  detail.  The  three  essays  on  Vauve¬ 
nargues,  Oondorcet,  and  De  Maistre,  fill  more  than  half 
his  volume,  and  the  three  form  one  continuous  study. 
Vauvenargues,  born  in  1715,  was,  in  one  way,  a  pupil  of 
Pascal,  and,  in  a  more  exact  way,  a  friend  of  Voltaire ; 
and  Mr  Morley  has  done  welcome  service  in  sketching  his 
well-nigh  forgotten  career,  and  in  showing  what  place  ho 
took  in  the  philosophical  revival  of  eighteenth  century 
France.  This  sketch,  however,  is  slight,  and  only  leads  up 
to  the  fuller  portrait  of  Oondorcet.  Mr  Morley’s  critical 
memoir  of  Oondorcet  is,  perhaps,  the  gem  of  the  volume. 
Excellent,  from  first  to  last,  is  his  account  of  the  great 
thinker,  who  worked  his  way  out  of  Jesuitical  thraldom, 
and,  while  still  a  young  man,  was  the  honoured  friend  of 
Voltaire  and  Turgot,  and  who  lived  long  enough  to  sit  in 
the  Oonvention,  only  escaping  next  year  from  public  execu¬ 
tion  by  dying  overnight  in  the  cell  into  which  ho  was 
thrust  by  revolutionists  more  violent  than  himself.  Gon- 
dorcet’s  life  was  midway  between  the  thoughtful  pioneers 
and  the  thoughtless  workers-out  of  the  Revolution.  As  a 
philosopher,  ho  learnt  much,  but  not  all,  from  Voltaire ; 
and  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all,  he  was  in  advance 
of  much  younger  students  in  the  same  school.  ‘‘The 
central  idea  of  all  his  aspirations,”  says  Mr  Morley,  “  was 
to  procure  the  emancipation  of  reason,  free  and  ample 
room  for  its  exercise,  and  improved  competence  among 
men  in  the  use  of  it.  With  De  Maistre  and  Comte  the 
problem  was  the  organised  and  systematic  reconstruction 
of  an  anarchic  society.  With  Oondorcet  it  was  how  to 
persuade  men  to  exert  the  individual  reason  methodically 
and  independently,  not  without  co-operation,  but  without 
official  or  other  subordination.” 

We  must  find  room  for  two  extracts  from  Mr  Morley  s 
essay.  The  first  shows  how  Oondorcet  welded  together 
the  diverse  “  historical  conceptions  ”  of  Quesney  and  the 
Physiocrats,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot,  on  the  other  : 

The  Physiocrats  had  introduced  the  idea  of  there  being  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  in  social  circumstances,  that  order  being  natural  which 
is  most  advantageous  to  mankind.  Turgot  had  declared  that  one 
age  is  bound  to  another  by  a  chain  of  causation.  Oondorcet 
fused  these  two  conceptions.  He  viewed  the  history  of  the  ages 
as  a  whole,  and  found  in  their  succession  a  natural  order;  an 
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order  which  when  unintermpted  and  undisturbed  tended  to  accu-  vertible  by  anything  but  wliat  Mr  Morley  calls  “  the 

mulatc  untold  adrantages  upon  the  human  race,  which  was  every  omnipotence  of  prejudice.’*  • 

day  becoming  more  plain  to  the  vision  of  men,  and  therefore  Joseph  de  Maistre  completes  Mr  Morley’s  trinitv  of 

ererr  day  more  and  more  assured  from  disturbance  by  ignorant  _  i  _ 3  ai,*  ^ 

prejudice  and  sinister  interests.  There  is  an  order  at  once  among  French  thinkers,  and  this  essay,  the  longest  in  the  book,  is 

fariAT  fn  ♦.nn.T.  rtn  lyfindorepr.  iV^ifn  rrraaf 


indiriduals  who  exist  at  the  same  time  on  a  given  space,  and  if  we  _ .  ,  n.,  ViT  •  /  — 

follow  it  from  generation  to  generation,  then  we  have  before  us  agreements  and  the  een  De  Maistre  and 

the  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  progress  is  Comte  were  alike  remarkable,  and  the  weakness  and 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  unphilosophical  tendency  of  the  later  Positivism,  as  a  reli- 
development  of  the  faculties  of  individuals,  for  it  is  the  result  of  notably  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  relimouB 

that  development,  considered  at  the  same  time  in  a  great  number  p  nA  MaistvA  for  ifa  annaflA  nr  ai,* 

of  individuals  united  in  society.  But  the  result  that  presents  Positivism  that  had  De  Maistre  tor  its  apostle.  Of  this 

itself  at  any  one  instant  depends  upon  that  which  was  offered  by  essay,  however,  we  have  not  room  to  speak  in  detail ;  nor 


system. 


subject  to  the  same  ^ 
development  of  the  fi 
that  development,  con 
of  individuals  united 


itself  at  any  one  instant  depends  upon  that  which  was  offered  by  essay,  However,  we  nave  non  room  no  speax  in  detail ;  nor 
the  instants  preceding;  in  turn  it  influences  the  result  in  times  can  we  do  more  than  say  that  the  essays  that  follow  it,  on 


still  to  follow.'* 

This  picture  will  be  of  an  historical  character,  inasmuch  as 
being  subject  to  perpetual  variations  it  is  formed  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  in  duo  order  of  different  human  societies  in  different  epochs 
through  which  they  have  passed.  It  will  expose  the  order  of  the 
various  changes,  the  influence  exercised  by  each  period  over  the 
next,  and  thus  will  show  in  the  modiflcations  impressed  upon  the 
race,  ever  renewing  itself  in  the  immensity  of  the  ages,  the  track 
that  it  has  followed,  and  the  exact  steps  that  it  has  taken  towards 
truth  and  happiness.  Such  observation  of  what  man  has  been 
and  what  he  is,  will  then  lead  us  to  means  proper  for  assuring 
and  accelerating  the  fresh  progress  that  his  nature  allows  os  to 
anticipate  still  further. 

*'If  a  man  is  able  to  predict,  with  nearly  perfect  confidence, 
phenomena  with  whose  laws  he  is  acquainted ;  if,  even  when  they 
are  unknown  to  him,  he  is  able,  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  past,  to  foresee  with  a  large  degree  of  probability  the 
events  of  the  future ;  why  should  we  treat  it  as  a  chimerical  enter¬ 
prise  to  trace  with  some  verisimilitude  the  picture  of  the  future 
destinies  of  the  human  race  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  its 
histoiT  ?  The  only  foundation  of  belief  in  the  natural  sciences  is 
this  idea,  that  the  general  laws  known  or  unknown  which  regulate 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  necessary  and  constant ;  and 
why  should  this  principle  be  less  true  for  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man  than  for  other  natural 
operations?  In  short,  opinions  grounded  on  past  experience  in 
objects  of  the  same  order  being  the  single  rule  of  conduct  for  even 
the  wisest  men,  why  should  the  philosopher  be  forbidden  to  rest 
his  conjectures  on  this  same  base,  provided  he  never  attributes  to 
them  a  degree  of  certainty  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the 
number,  the  constancy,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  ?” 


Mr  Carlyle  and  Lord  Byron,  are  both  very  good,  and  of  a 
sort  that  may  especially  interest  some  readers  to  whom 
most  of  the  other  contents  of  the  volume  will  be  heavy 
reading,  or,  at  any  rate,  reading  that  means  study. 


MR  FROUDE  ON  CALVINISM. 


Calvinism.  An  Address  delivered  at  St  Andrew’s,  March  17, 
1871.  Longmans. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr  Fronde  to  the  students 
of  St  Andrew’s,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as 
rector,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion  or  of  himself. 
If  we  estimate  its  value  with  reference  to  the  audience 
for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended,  we  do  not  exagge¬ 
rate  when  we  say  that  it  is  incalculable.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  win  its  way  than  a  criticism  so  genial  and 
appreciative  as  to  convince  any  Calvinist  that  it  came 
from  a  friend,  while  yet  it  takes  a  wider  survey,  and  to 
many  of  the  students  must  have  brought  a  new  light 
in  placing  their  religion,  not  on  a  solitary  pedestal, — a 
monument  of  truth  in  a  world  of  delusion, — but  simply  as 
one  among  many  of  the  great  spiritual  phenomena  of 
history.  Young  men  dwelling  all  their  lives  in  a  narrow 
religious  coterie,  as  small  and  insignificant  in  the  course 
of  human  affairs  as  their  native  glen,  have  been  lifted 


Thus  it  seems  that  Condorcet  was  a  visionary,  building  on  the  wings  of  Mr  Fronde  to  a  point  where  they 
high  hopes  as  to  the  future  of  humanity,  to  be  worked  out  can  catch  a  glimpse  for  a  moment  of  the  connection 
by  the  proper  development  of  what  ho  was  almost  the  first  between  their  own  little  sect  and  the  faiths  of  the 
to  call  rightly  the  science  of  man.  He  yearned,  with  the  world. 

ardour  of  an  apostle  for  the  age  of  perfection  to  be  some  day  Mr  Froude  goes  far  back  in  his  retrospect.  The 
reached,  when  all  nations  would  be  equal,  when  all  the  essence  of  Calvinism,  ho  observes,  is  a  contest  with  the 
members  of  each  nation  would  bo  equal,  and  when  each  powers  of  moral  evil,  and  war  to  the  knife  upon  all 
member  would  bo  wise  and  good.  falsehood.  The  first  Calvinists  were  the  Jews  who 

What  arc  the  changes  which  we  may  expect  from  the  sub-  came  out  of  Egypt,  because  “  they  would  bear  with  lies 
suntial  perfecting  of  human  nature  and  society?  If,  before  longer.”  Next  Mr  Froude  recalls  the  ancient 
making  this  forecast,  we  reflect  with  what  feeble  means  the  race  —  o  -  ...  .. 


has  arrived  at  its  present  knowledge  of  useful  and  important 
truths,  w’e  shall  not  fear  the  reproach  of  temerity  in  our  antici¬ 
pations  for  a  time  when  the  force  of  all  these  means  shall  have 
been  indefinitely  increased.  The  progress  of  agricultural  science 
will  make  the  same  land  ■  more  productive  and  the  same  labour 
more  effective.  Nay,  who  shall  predict  what  the  art  of  con¬ 
verting  elementary  substance  into  food  for  our  use  may  one  day 
become  ?  The  constant  tendency  of  population  to  advance  to  the 


Persians,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  “  whose  business 
was  to  fight  against  sin  and  misery,  against  wrong¬ 
doing  and  impurity,  against  injustice  and  lies,  and 
baseness  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.”  The  Stoics  are  also 
honoured  with  a  place  in  Mr  Froude’s  temple,  for  “  they 
had  an  austere  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  ^  word 
‘  duty.*  ”  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  Christians 


limit  of  the  means  of  subsistence  thus  amplified,  will  be  checked  to  subjugate  and  regenerate  the  Roman  world.  But 

by  a  rising  consciousness  m  men  that  if  they  have  obligations  in  i..  i  IniT  •  i*  ‘i.  x  • _ ifa 

respect  o?  creatures  still  unborn,  these  obligaUons  S?  in  Christianity  had  no  sooner  triumphed  than  its 

giving  them  not  existence  but  happiness,  in  adding  to  the  well-  power  departed  from  it.  Islamism,  too,  had  a 
being  of  the  family,  and  not  cumbering  the  earth  with  useless  and  mission,  and  addressed  itself  to  unbelievers  thus :  “  You 
unfortunate  beings.  This  changed  view  upon  population  will  shall  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  set  to  live 

pli^dic':"rhichr.vi’’^reS 

corrupting  and  degrading.  The  movement  will  be  further  aided  conquering  the  conquerors  of  the  Koman  wonu, 

•  _  _  ...  .  «  ”  .  -  .  .  -  _ 3 _  1  Jl  •  •!  1  .  1  I  mmrna  fnA 


unfortunate  beings.  This  changed  view  upon  population  will 
partly  follow  from  the  substitution  of  rational  ideas  for  those 
prejudices  which  have  penetrated  morals  with  an  austerity  that  is 
corrupting  and  degrading.  The  movement  will  be  further  aided 
by  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  human  progress — the 
destruction,  namely,  of  the  prejudices  which  have  established 
inequality  of  rights  between  the  two  sexes,  so  mischievous  even  to 
the  sex  that  is  favoured.  Wo  seek  in  vain  for  any  justification 
of  such  an  inequality  in  difference  of  physical  organisation,  in 
force  of  intelligence,  or  in  moral  sensibility.  It  has  no  other 
origin  than  abuse  of  stren^b,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
attempts  are  made  to  excuse  it  by  sophisms.  The  destruction  of 
the  usages  springing  from  this  custom  will  render  common  those 
domestic  virtues  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  others,  and  will 
encourage  education  as  well  as  make  it  more  general,  both 


underwent  the  inevitable  decay ;  and  Calvinism  was  the 
shape  of  the  new  regeneration.  Such,  in  a  few  words, 
is  the  sum  of  Mr  Froude’s  address. 

The  picture,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  melancholy 
one.  Religion  is,  we  are  told,  the  only  sure  bwis  of 
morality  ;  even  Gibbon  admits  that.  “  All  religions, 
ho  says,  “  are  to  the  vulgar  equally  true,  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher  equally  false,  and  to  the  statesman  ^u^Iy 
useful.”  If  religion  asserted  for  itself  no  sphere  in  this 


because  luatruction  would  be  imparted  to  both  sexes  with  more  world,  and  divorced  itself  from  terrestrial  interests,  it 
equality,  and  because  it  can  only  become  general  even  for  males  would  soon  be  neglected,  and  left  to  the  tender  care  of 
With  the  ..d  of  the  mother  of  the  fam.ly.  Bpiritnalists.  It  is  as  the  prop  of 

In  connection  with  those  last  sentences,  many  will  read  morality,  as  the  cement  of  the  social  structure,  that  it 
with  interest  a  masterly  little  plea  of  Oondorcet’s,  which  commands  the  respect  of  mankind.  Now,  according  to 
Mr  Morley  has  translated  in  an  appendix,  for  the  citizen-  Mr  Froude,  it  is  a  most  ineflficient  instrument ;  it  bursts 
ship  of  women.  Nearly  the  whole  argument  is  here  com-  out  like  a  volcano,  burning  and  consuming,  and,  perhaps, 
pressed  into  five  pages,  and  put  in  a  shape  that  is  incontro-  clearing  the  way  for  a  fresh  vegetation,  but  soon  the 
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internal  agony  ceases,  the  flames  disappear,  the  crater 
becomes  cold  and  hard,  and  the  world  goes  on  its  old 
course.  If  Mr  Froude  is  right,  every  religious  move¬ 
ment  passes  through  a  uniform  course  of  changes ;  at 
first  and  for  a  brief  space,  it  is  a  living,  often  a  terrible, 
power,  purifying  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  rarely 
destroying  their  bodies;  physical  havoc  and  ruin, 
moral  beauty  and  power,  such  are  the  concomitants  of  a 
fresh  outburst  of  the  religious  spirit.  Very  soon,  how¬ 
ever  the  spasm  is  over,  and  a  process  sets  in  that  we 
cannot  better  describe  than  in  Mr  Fronde’s  own  words. 
There  is  erected  “  a  new  idolatry  of  words  and  phrases. 
Our  duty  is  no  longer  to  be  true,  and  honest,  and 
brave,  and  self-denying,  and  pure,  but  to  be  exact  in 
our  formulas,  to  hold  accurately  some  nice  and  curious 
proposition,  to  place  damnation  in  straying  a  hair’s- 
breadth  from  some  symbol  which  exults  in  being 
unintelligible,  and  salvation  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
mind  can  balance  itself  on  some  intellectual  tight-rope.” 
Religion,  no  longer  the  handmaid  of  morality,  usurps 
the  place  of  mistress,  and  throws  the  household  into 
confusion.  A  rebellion  inevitably  follows,  the  old 
religion  is  deposed,  and  a  new  one,  meek  and  sub¬ 
missive,  is  brought  in,  promising  to  be  a  more  faithful 
servant;  it,  in  turn,  dethrones  morality,  and  so  the 
wheel  goes  round. 

Although  this  is  far  from  the  intention  of  Mr 
Froude,  his  review  of  the  history  of  religions  will 
cause  great  uneasiness.  The  question  will  be  put, 
cannot  any  better  instrument  for  the  culture  of  moral 
life  be  discovered  ?  Must  we  for  ever  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  weapon  that  is  of  no  use  except  at  the  first  moment 
of  conflict  and  suffering  ?  Religion,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  rival  and  destroyer  of  morality  ;  when  it  is  not  so, 
it  is  a  consuming  fire.  The  work  of  one  generation  is 
to  destroy  the  religious  falsehoods  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  Curious  people  will  ask  whether,  after  aJl,  the 
human  race  is  very  greatly  indebted  to  religion,  when 
it  appears  that  often  its  chief  value  is  in  destroying  the 
mischief  of  its  predecessor  ?  It  is  like  the  successive 
schools  of  philosophy  ;  one  is  no  sooner  installed  than, 
behold,  “even  they  are  now  at  the  door  that  shall  carry  it 
out  also.”  We  repeat  that  Mr  Froude’s  teaching,  uninten¬ 
tionally  no  doubt,  is  subversive  of  all  faith  in  the  utility 
of  religion. 

But  is  Mr  Froude’s  survey  accurate  and  trustworthy  ? 
We  think  not.  If  a  similar  sketch  were  made  by  an 
unbeliever,  it  would  be  pronounced  a  caricature.  His  is 
saved  from  that  condemnation,  not  because  it  is  less  one¬ 
sided,  but  because  it  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence.  One  cannot  well  compare  with  impartiality  a 
series  of  religions,  unless  from  an  external  point  of  view. 
A  bird  in  a  cage  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  deal  fairly  with 
its  neighbour’s  cages ;  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it 
will  consider  its  own  standard  one  by  which  the  merit  of 
the  others  is  to  be  tested.  Even  its  notions  of  what  is  to  be 
reverenced  will  be  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  determined 
by  the  shape  of  its  own  cage.  Mr  Froude  makes  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  rise  above  his  own  platform ;  but 
just  as  well  might  an  eagle  attempt  to  fly  beyond  the 
atmosphere ;  it  cannot  get  out  of  its  element.  Thus  he 
specially  declines  to  talk  of  theology  :  “  I  am  treating 
these  matters  as  phenomena  of  human  experience,  the 
lessons^  of  which  would  be  identically  the  same  if  no 
revelation  existed.”  What,  then,  is  his  account  of 
he  exodus  from  Egypt,  speaking  merely  as  a  student 
“  H  Pj^fi^oreena,  as  “  if  no  revelation  existed  ?  ” 
uiillion  of  men  simply  rose  up  and  declared 
at  they  could  endure  no  longer  the  mendacity,  the 
jpocrisy,  the  vile  and  incredible  rubbish  which  was 
0  ered  to  them  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion.”  Were 
18  not  given  in  a  spirit  of  seriousness,  it  would  deserve 
*  ^  the  first  “  comic  history  of  Egypt.”  Nothing 
18  said  about  oppression,  about  making  bricks  without 
rew,  about  drowning  the  babies,  but  the  Israelites  were 
8  ocked  at  the  worship  of  “  snakes  and  crocodiles, 
cats,  cranes,  and  beetles  ”  that  they  could  stand  it 

did  '^P  their  beds  and  walked.  But 

1°.  ^gypt  suffer  from  plagues  ?  And  did  not  the 
1  8,  who  were  so  disgusted  with  idolatry  that  they 


voluntarily  forsook  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  afterwards 
set  up  and  worship  a  golden  calf?  If  we  make  the  Bible 
our  guide,  we  must  teke  it  as  it  is.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  the  slave-race  did  not  rise  against  **  oppression 
as  ^  such,”  because  we  hear  of  no  massacre  of  slave- 
drivers.  We  do  hear  of  plagues, — at  least  an  equally 
efficacious  means  of  escape.  An  historian  may  reject 
the  sacred  narrative,  and,  looking  to  the  facts  simply  as 
a  student  of  social  phenomena,  may  find  evidence  of 
the  Jews  having  been  in  Egypt  and  of  having  got  out  of 
it,  but  how  or  why  he  cannot  tell.  Another  course  is 
open,  the  student  of  divinity  accepts  the  revelation  as 
it  stands  ;  with  its  miracles,  and  divine  guidance,  “  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.” 
Either  course  is  consistent  and  intelligible,  but  Mr 
Froude’s  is  neither.  He  accepts  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it 
coincides  with  his  own  views ;  he  strikes  out  the  miracu¬ 
lous  explanation,  and  inserts  others  from  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  tries  to  ride  two  horses  at  once,  with  the 
usual  result  of  falling  to  the  ground.  If  his  general 
view  of  human  phenomena  leads  to  the  explanation 
that  he  conjectures,  he  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  evi¬ 
dently  he  cannot  return  to  the  conjecture  as  a  support 
of  his  general  view.  He  has  entangled  himself  in  a 
thoroughly  vicious  circle :  if  he  accepts  the  narrative  as 
it  stands,  it  does  not  support  his  theory ;  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  no  longer  an  historian,  but  a  fabricator  of  conjec¬ 
tural  history. 

In  his  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  German  tribes,  Mr  Froude  also  indulges  in  an 
amiable  travesty  of  history.  He  does  not  deny  that 
miracles  were  believed  in,  but  it  was  merely  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  extraordinary  transformation  of  charac¬ 
ter  produced  by  the  missionaries.  What  was  it  to  heal 
a  leg  or  put  on  a  new  one,  compared  with  the  change  of 
a  Norse  warrior  into  a  peace-loving  saint  ?  The  physi¬ 
cal  miracles  were  mere  trifles  compared  with  the  spiri¬ 
tual  ones,  and  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  latter 
naturally  led  people  to  admit  the  former.  This  is  a 
curious  inversion  of  the  ordinary  religious  belief,  which 
makes  miracles  the  sign  of  divine  might;  and  no  less 
contrary  to  fact,  for  the  influence  of  miracles  in  inducing 
men  to  believe  Christianity  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Equally  amusing  is  Mr  Froude’s  statement 
that  Stoicism  “  adheres  rigidly  to  morality,”  unless  he 
means  their  own  notions  of  morality.  If  suicide  is 
moral,  the  Stoics  undoubtedly  adhered  to  it.  Again, 
what  does  he  mean  by  “  paradoxes  intelligible  to 
emotion  ”  that  ought  not  to  be  thrust  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  reason  ?  Such  an  absurd  and  meaningless 
concatenation  of  words  is  not  worth  notice  except  as 
a  sign  of  the  looseness  of  Mr  Froude’s  understanding 
when  he  rides  the  high  horse. 

The  word  “falsehood”  recurs  frequently  in  Mr 
Froude’s  address,  and  is  employed  by  him  in  at  least 
three  different  significations,  in  a  manner  very  embar¬ 
rassing  to  those  who  desire  simply  to  understand  what 
he  means.  He  sometimes  uses  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  as  applied  to  one  who  says  what  he  knows  to  be 
false  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  another.  This  is  highly 
immoral  and  well  worthy  of  the  noble  lashings  of  Mr 
Froude’s  rhetoric.  Another  meaning  is  when  one  repeats, 
as  one’s  own  belief,  a  form  of  words,  supposed  to  be  sound, 
without  having  any  more  or  much  more  living  under¬ 
standing  of  them  than  a  parrot.  This  is  highly  per¬ 
nicious,  but  it  is  not  immoral,  because  it  is  not  volun¬ 
tary.  People  in  such  a  state  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  nakedness ;  they  believe  that  they  believe  when 
they  don’t.  They  repeat  algebraical  formulae,  and 
think  that  they  know  mathematics.  It  is  a  mistake, 
one  to  be  corrected  by  teaching,  but  not,  we  think,  to 
be  dealt  with  by  fire  and  sword.  A  third  meanmg  of 
falsehood  is  when  one  really  believes  as  true  what  is 
false.  This  is  the  unfortunate  condition  of  all  men,  if 
we  may  except  the  Pope,  who  is  infallible  ;  and  tocMl  it 
an  immoral  state  is  to  rob  morality  of  all  its  import.  Now 
we  find  Mr  Froude  riding  tliree  horses  at  once.  When 
he  speaks  of  pious  frauds,  and  of  the  clergy  lending 
themselves  consciously  to  lies,  and  of  their  eventually 
becoming  deliberate  rogues,  he  is  right  both  in  his  facts 
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and  in  his  denunciations.  He  is  using  a  common  word  in 
its  common  meaning.  W e  can  understand  him  and  agree 
with  him.  But  when  ho  speaks  of  religion,  or  **  the 
attentive  observance  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  ” 
as  lie  so  palpable  as  to  be  worse  than  atheism 
itself,’*  he  becomes  ambiguous  and  incoherent.  A 
believer  in  such  grovelling  superstition  may  bo  very 
foolish,  but  he  is  not  a  “  liar ;  ”  and  we  humbly  venture 
to  think  that  “  fire  and  sword  ”  are  inappropriate  reme¬ 
dies  for  his  complaint.  Mr  Fronde  is  still  farther 
removed  from  usage  when  he  talks  of  tbo  worship  of 
reptiles  and  birds  as  being  a  “  lie.”  Of  course  he  may 
claim  a  right,  like  Mr  Carlyle,  to  give  his  own  meaning  to 
the  word.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  If  one  of  our 
friends  took  the  whim  of  calling  a  piece  of  cane  a  gold 
rod,  we  should  not  perhaps  laugh  until  he  offered  to  sell  it 
for  its  value  in  gold.  Mr  Froude  may  call  anything  ho 
pleases  a  lie,  provided  ho  gives  duo  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  lexicographers, 
but  he  must  not  attempt  by  any  cunning  manipulation 
of  words  to  make  us  hate  and  curse  when  we  ought  to 
pity  and  instruct.  Ho  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  call  an 
error  or  mistake  a  lie,  but  he  must  not  imagine  that 
our  feelings  are  to  follow  his  humour.  If  ho  were  a  dic¬ 
tionary-maker,  which  Heaven  forbid,  and  were  tyranni¬ 
cally  to  force  us  to  accept  his  innovations,  we  should 
not  hate  “  lies,”  as  we  do  now,  but  rather  look  on  real 
lies  with  indifference,  since  nearly  all  human  error  must 
be  excluded  from  the  category  of  wilful  wrong.  But 
the  juggle  of  words  will  have  no  such  effect.  It  will 
charm  those  who  frequent  scientific  lectures  to  see 
startling  experiments ;  it  will  bewilder  those  who  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  discover  truth ;  and  it  will,  unless 
checked,  for  ever  prevent  Mr  Froude’s  taking  rank  as  a 


philosophical  historian.  But  although  we  disagree  with 
nim,  and  believe  that  his  address  is  rather  a  pyrotechnic 


display  of  words  than  a  solid  contribution  to  know¬ 
ledge,  we  shall  not  apply  to  it  the  term  that  he  uncere¬ 
moniously  affixes  to  like  errors  of  other  men :  wo  shall 
stick  by  the  customary  usage  of  words,  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  call  it  a  ‘‘  lie.” 


INTEBNATIONAL  BEFORM. 


On  International  Reform,  By  Frederic  Seebohm.  Longmans. 

This  essay  is  a  contribution  to  the. question  at  present 
earnestly  discussed  in  many  circles, — how  wars  shall  be 
made  to  cease.  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  undertakes 
to  point  out  the  current  or  drift  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
towards  a  state  of  greater  interdependence,  which  almost 
necessitates  the  continuance  of  peace.  Ho  then  indicates 
in  what  ways  the  conduct  of  w'ar  may  be  made  less  mis¬ 
chievous  to  neutrals ;  and,  lastly,  he  explains  a  general 
Bcheme  by  which  the  necessity  for  wars  might  be  avoided. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  nations  to  increased  dependence 
on  one  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  author  divides 
nations  into  three  classes:  “  (1)  those  thinly  peopled,  ex¬ 
porting  natural  produce,  and  importing  manufactures  and 
luxuries ;  (2)  those  well  peopled,  consuming  their  own  pro¬ 
duce,  and  manufacturing  their  own  goods  ;  and  (3)  those 
densely  peopled,  exporting  manufactures  and  luxuries, 
and  importing  natural  produce.”  In  w’-hich  stage  a  nation 
shall  remain, — the  youthful,  self-subsistent,  or  dependent, 
—is  not  determined  by  the  policy  or  wishes  of  its  legislators, 
but  by  economic  causes  whose  effects  no  laws  can  frustrate. 
England  passed  to  the  third  stage  much  more  quickly  than 
Franco,  owing  to  the  earlier  emancipation  of  her  serfs  and 
their  divorce  from  the  soil.  Our  labourers  have  depended  on 
free  wages — peasant  proprietorship  has  never  flourished  in 
this  country.  Hence  a  more  rapid  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  forcing  this  country  into  the  ”  dependent  ”  stage. 
We  must,  however,  take  a  slight  exception  to  Mr  Seebohm’s 
statement  of  the  social  results  of  the  substitution  of 
free,  loose  labour  for  serfdom.  In  such  a  case,  he  re¬ 
marks,  population  is  most  likely  to  increase  rapidly, 
because  there  is  the  least  check  upon  its  increase.”  The, 
same  checks  operate  in  both  cases,  but  in  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship,  as  the  prospect  of  employment  is  definite  and 
ascertainable,  there  is  a  greater  exercise  of  prudence.  Doubt¬ 


less  this  is  what  Mr  Seebohm  means,  although  his  language 
might  mislead. 

England  being,  then,  one  of  the  most  dependent  of 
nations,  she  is  exposed  to  great  suffering  from  the  wars 
of  other  nations.  The  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports 
caused  severe  distress  to  our  cotton  manufactures,  and 
is  a  telling  example  of  the  mischief  that  may  be  wrought 
to  neutrals  by  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  And  it  is 
clear,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr  Seebohm,  that  belligerent 
rights  do  more  harm  to  neutrals  in  proportion  as  the  threads 
of  international  trade  become  more  numerous  and  inter¬ 
twined,  while  they  are  less  effective  in  weakening  and  sub¬ 
jugating  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  Mr  Seebohm  argues  that 
blockades  should  be  abolished,  and  that  merchant  vessels 
should  be  exempt  from  capture  in  war.  We  do  not  propose 
to  follow  him  on  those  points,  both  because  they  are 
eminently  disputable  in  themselves,  and  because  the  chief 
interest  of  the  essay  centres  in  the  suggestions  offered 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  system  by  which  international 
affairs  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  Lynch  law, 
and  subjected  to  positive  law.  The  substance  of  his  pro¬ 
posals  is  that  the  different  nations  should  by  treaty  enact  a 
body  of  laws,  appoint  a  judicial  tribunal  to  pronounce  upon 
disputed  questions,  whose  awards  would  be  carried  out,  if 
necessary,  by  the  combined  force  of  the  nations.  Speaking 
of  the  United  States,  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  says,  “  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Federation  dispenses  international  law,  and  is 
the  first  great  example  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  wants  of  civilised  society — a  real  International 
Tribunal.” 

Mr  Seebohm  states  the  arguments  against  arbitration,  as 
a  final  solution  of  the  problem,  with  justness  and  force. 
Arbitration  merely  concludes  the  particular  controversy, 
it  does  not  lay  down  any  rule  to  bind  similar  cases.  It  is 
simply  the  crudest  form  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  only  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  no  other  course  is  open.  The  most 
valuable  effect  of  laws  is  to  prevent,  rather  than  to  decide, 
contests  ;  for  it  is  always  a  sign  of  imperfection  in  a  law, 
when  a  fairly  disputable  point  can  be  raised  in  regard  to  it. 
Besides,  arbiters  appointed  after  a  conflict  of  opinion  has 
arisen,  are  liable  to  approach  the  subject  with  preconceived 
judgment,  and  their  award  is  not  received  with  sufficient 
confidence.  When  we  compare,  however,  arbitration  with 
Lynch  law,  its  superiority  is  so  great  that  it  is  justly 
hailed  with  delight.  If  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
were  appointed,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  satisfactory  tribunal. 

In  the  enactment  of  real  international  law,  Mr  Seebohm 
avoids  a  snare  into  which  thinkers  may  easily  falL 
He  holds  that  no  State  should  be  bound  by  any  rule  to 
which  it  has  not  given  its  assent.  Thus  the  declaration 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  adhered  to  by  forty-six 
nations,  are  a  type  of  what  international  law  may  be. 
Upon  this  view,  a  host  of  difficulties  vanish.  For  if  a 
majority  were  allowed  to  form  binding  laws,  the  question 
would  arise,  what  representation  ought  each  country  to 
possess,  according  to  population,  wealth,  or  territorial  ex¬ 
tent  ?  This  primary  obstacle  would  prevent  the  first  s^p 
being  taken  towards  an  international  legal  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  recognising  the  independence  oi 
nations,  a  way  is  opened  by  which,  without  disturbi^ 
existing  relations,  a  body  of  international  laws  may  b® 
established.  If  the  law  were  of  the  nature  of  a  generm 
treaty  to  which  various  nations  were  parties,  there  com 
be  no  objection  to  giving  each  nation  a  judicial  represen  - 
tive  in  the  body  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  interpret  t  0 
law.  If  a  solemn  judgment  of  this  international 
were  set  at  defiance  by  any  single  Power,  the  remedy  wo 
lie  in  the  hands  of  the  other  Powers.  It  would  ^  t  ® 
duty,  no  less  than  the  wisdom  of  each  State,  to  uphold  0 
decisions  of  the  established  tribunal.  The  absen^  of  ^ 
an  authority  paralyses  the  action  of  those  nations  tna » 
like  ourselves,  are  sensitive  to  injustice  perpetrated  by  one 
nation  upon  another.  We  would  interfere  readily  enoug  i 
if  we  had  the  right,  or  rather  if  it  were  our  duty,  to  do  s^ 
But  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy,  we  are  not  boon 
act  like  knight-errants,  taking  it  upon  ourselves^  to  jnoge 
of  all  men’s  quarrels,  and  proceeding  to  war 
whom  we  consider  offenders.  If,  however,  there  existed 
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they  are  all  alike ;  but  greater  intimacy  dispels  the  illusion, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  great  differences.  So  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  animals  owe  everything  to  nature, 
and  extremely  little,  if  anything,  to  education  ;  and  this  is 
generally  considered  to  form  a  striking  distinction  from 
the  human  family,  which  owes  little  to  nature,  and  much 
to  education.  Professor  Bain,  in  his  ‘  Senses  and  Intellect,^ 
gives  an  account  of  some  observations  made  by  him  on 
newly-dropt  lambs,  which  showed  that  they  acquired 
several  of  their  powers  by  the  ordinary  process  of  trial  and 
error  through  which  human  beings  must  pass ;  and  that 
their  education,  though  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  was 
substantially  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  has  been  done  to  corroborate  or  confute  that  opinion, 
and  how  very  ignorant  we  still  are  of  the  early  stages  of 
an  animal’s  history.  But  the  more  careful  and  minute  the 
observations  made,  the  more  have  they  hitherto  tended  to 
confirm  Professor  Bain’s  views ;  and  recently  we  quoted 
a  passage  from  Mr  Darwin’s  book,  in  which  he  observed  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  more  carefully  the  habits  of  any 
animal  are  studied,  less  scope  is  given  to  instinct,  and 
more  to  reason.  The  deficiency  of  accurate  observations 
is  painfully  felt  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
who  have  the  necessary  opportunities  should  help  to  settle 
the  question.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  notice  any  ex« 
periments  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  instincts  and 
education  of  animals.  One  of  the  instincts  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  is  the  disposition  of  a  duck  to  take  to  water,  from 
knowing  it  as  its  proper  element.  Let  us  hear  Mr  Stebbing’a 
conclusion.  In  order  to  test  the  real  force  of  nature  in 
this  matter,  as  distinct  from  experience  and  education,  I 
ventured  on  the  experiment  of  placing  some  little  orphan 
ducklings,  which  had  been  reared  away  from  any  pond,  in 
a  shallow  bath  of  water  just  deep  enough  for  them  to  swim 
in.  The  experiment  was  two  or  three  times  repeated,  but 
in  every  case  with  a  sort  of  impiety,  or,  at  any  rate,  gross 
disrespect  towards  the  grand  principle  of  instinct,  the  duck¬ 
lings,  instead  of  enjoying  themselves  in  their  appropriate 
element,  made  the  most  violent  and  unceasing  efforts  to 
escape  from  it.”  Our  only  regret  is  that  Mr  Stebbing  has 
not  prosecuted  his  experiments  farther. 


authorised  exponent  ot  international  ngnt  ana  wrong, 
England  would  not  lag  behind  in  the  sacred  duty  of 

enforcing  Us  judgments.  ^  „  _  .  ,  ,  , .  ,  ,  , 

While  we  are  grateful  to  Mr  Seebohm  for  his  useful  and 
iudicious  essay,  there  is  one  point  to  which,  although  in 
gome  respects  of  minor  importance,  we  would  differ  from 
jjim  He  speaks  of  the  declarations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
as  an  example  of  positive  international  law.  By  “  positive 
law”  he  seems  to  understand  law  that  really  exists,  or  is 
recognised  generally  as  binding,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
speculative  opinions  of  jurists  as  to  what  the  law  ought 
to  be.  Austin  has,  however,  so  to  speak,  consecrated 
the  phrase  positive  law”  to  those  rules  that  are  en¬ 
forced  by  an  assignable  authority ;  and  convenience,  not 
to  mention  other  grounds,  requires  this  meaning  to  be  ad¬ 
hered  to.  In  the  use  of  technical  words,  the  authority  of 
go  eminent  a  writer  as  Austin  should  not  be  departed 
from  without  grave  and  decisive  reasons.  Uniformity  is  of 
greater  importance  than  etymological  accuracy. 


ESSAYS  ON  DARWINISM. 

Efxays  on  Darwinism.  By  Thomas  R.  R.  Stebbing,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Long¬ 
mans. 

These  essays  are  intended  to  assist  in  the  popular  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  now  chiefiy  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr  Darwin.  For  this  purpose  they  are  well  adapted.  The 
style  is  clear,  interesting,  and  adorned,  without  being 
crushed,  by  illustration.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  scientific  terminology,  the  perusal  of  Mr  Darwin’s 
great  works  is  a  formidable  task.  Such  will  welcome  a 
series  of  essays,  giving  them  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
the  scope  of  Mr  Darwin’s  views,  and,  narrating  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  way,  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  facts  upon  which 
those  views  are  founded.  One  or  two  of  the  essays  are 
upon  the  Noachian  flood,  a  topic  remotely  connected  with 
the  theory  of  evolution,  but,  according  to  Mr  Stebbing,  one 
that  deserves  to  be  discussed  on  account  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  who  still  are  so  benighted  as  to  credit 
the  story  of  an  universal  deluge.  We  should  have  thought 
that  Hugh  Miller,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  orthodox  side, 
had  extinguished  such  a  superstition;  if,  however,  as  it 
appears,  there  are  persons  to  whom  the  light  of  *  The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Rocks  ’  has  not  penetrated,  we  recommend  them 
to  read  the  brief  and  excellent  summary  of  the  arguments 
in  Mr  Stebbing’s  essays. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  reception,  or  rather  to  the  con¬ 
sideration,  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  is  its  supposed  tendency 
to  make  us  think  less  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought 
to  think.  Mr  Froude  actually  compares  it  with  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  animals,  and  hints  that  in  point  of 
reasonableness  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Now,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  development 
theory  is  a  question  of  fact,  just  as  much  as  the  motion  of 
the  planets.  Plato  gave  us  a  theory  of  celestial  motion 
consonant  with  the  dignity  of  nature  ;  it  suited  his  ideas  of 
propriety,  but  it  had  one  little  fault — it  was  not  true.  To 
^agine  that  we  can  lay  down  a  priori  rules  to  nature, 
dictating  to  her  what  ought  to  be  her  arrangements,  is 
^ually  foolish  and  mischievous.  If  it  was  her  plan  to 
form  the  animal  kingdom,  on  the  principle  of  evolution, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  she  would  not  have  turned 
aside  from  her  purpose  to  avert  the  awful  scorn  of  Mr 
roude,  the  elegant  sneers  of  Mr  Disraeli,  or  the  dreadful 
underings  of  the  clergy.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether 
ide  the  question  to  examine  whether  Mr  Darwin’s  views 
are  or  are  not  dishonouring  to  human  nature ;  the  question  | 
,  are  they  true  ?  This  is  put  in  its  proper  light  by  Mr 
^^0  goes  on,  gratuitously  perhaps,  to  say  that  he 
that  theory  of  evolution  a  nobler  conception  than 
its  ^  ^^^oet  creation.  It  is  very  well  to  meet  error  on 
anotb*^  S^ond,  and  useful  to  set  up  one  prejudice  against 
or  tb  such,  knows  nothing  of  the  noble 

Th^  recognises  only  the  true  and  the  false. 

Mr  ^t*  ®^?Pter  on  Instinct  and  Reason  is  very  satisfactory, 
lavgftn  than  Mr  Darwin  in  the  stress  he 

in?  frn  ^  ^^'^o^tion  of  animals.  The  first  impression,  reault- 
ni  cursory  and  hasty  observation  of  animals,  is  that 


PROFESSOR  ELLIS’S  CATULLUS. 

The  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Catullus.  Translated  into  the  metrea 
of  the  original.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  John  Murray. 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  brought  out 
a  revised  text  of  Catullus,  with  prolegomena  and  excursus, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  certain  laws  of 
isometry.  He  maintained  that  the  poems  consist  of  a  series 
of  symmetrical  strophes  and  antistrophes  which  should  be 
indicated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
Greek  chorus.  His  theory,  however,  was  regarded  as 
fanciful  by  the  best  scholars,  and  is,  indeed,  disproved  by 
the  structure  of  the  verses  themselves.  Professor  Ellis’s 
labours  on  the  text  of  the  poet  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  translating  Catullus  in  the  original  metres, 
and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  result.  But  our  translator 
has  not  been  contented  with  reproducing  the  ancient  metres 
alone,  he  has  laboured  to  reproduce  the  ancient  quantity 
also.  Professor  Ellis,  in  his  preface,  allows  that  to  some 
he  may  seem  to  have  lost  in  vigour  by  the  process,  yet  ho 
thinks  that  ”  the  sense  of  triumph  over  the  diflficulties  of 
our  language,  the  satisfaction  of  approaching  in  a  novel  and 
perceptible  manner  one  of  those  excellences  which,  as  much 
as  anything,  contribute  to  the  permanent  chaim  of  Catullus, 
his  dainty  versification,  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
shortcomings  which  the  diflficulty  of  the  task  has  made 

inevitable.”  .  ,  l  -n 

The  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  Mr  Ellis  s  attempt  will, 

of  course,  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  tve  con¬ 
sider  his  work.  If  we  look  upon  it  as  a  novel  gymnastic 
exercise  in  verse  composition,  we  must  pronounce  it  acremt- 
able  performance  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked 
to  regard  it  as  a  translation  of  Catullus  in  English  verse, 
we  cannot  but  pronounce  it  an  elaborate  failure.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ellis  had  followed  the  plan  which  Lord  Lytton 
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adopted  in  his  recent  translation  of  Horace,  we  think  that 
he  would  have  obtained  a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and  a 
more  unequivocal  success.  It  would  have  been  a  sufficiently 
novel  undertaking  to  translate  Catullus  into  unrhymed 
metres  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original,  the  scansion  being 
by  accent  only,  and  then  in  the  words  of  Lord  Lytton,  “  to 
make  such  modifications  of  flow  and  cadence  as  seemed 
best  to  harmonise  the  rhythm  to  the  English  ear,  while 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  that  which  has  been 
called  ‘  the  type  ’  of  the  original.’* 

Of  all  the  poems  of  Catullus,  Professor  Ellis  has  been 
most  successful  with  the  magnificent  ^'Attis,”  the  only 
entire  Latin  poem  extant  in  the  Galliambic  metre.  ^^Ilere,” 
as  he  truly  remarks,  **  at  least  half  the  interest  lies  in  the 
varied  turns  of  the  metre,”  but  we  do  not  agree  with  him 
when  he  says  **  that  if  these  can  be  represented  with  any¬ 
thing  like  faithfulness,  the  gain  in  exactness  of  prosody  is 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  possible  loss  of  freedom  in 
expression.”  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  quote  a 
fragment  of  the  translation  of  the  ”  Attis  we  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  give  as  a  specimen  of  Professor  Ellis’s  powers  his 
rendering  of  the  exquisite  poem  in  which  Catullus  laments 
his  brother  Hortalus  with  the  grace  of  Ovid  and  the  tender- 
ness  of  Virgil : 

Though,  outworn  with  sorrow,  with  hours  of  torturous  anguish 
Ortalus,  I  no  more  tarry  the  Muses  among  ; 

Though  from  a  fancy  deprest  fair  blooms  of  poesy  budding 
liise  not  at  all ;  such  grief  rocks  me,  uneasily  stirr’d: 

Coldly  but  even  now  mine  own  dear  brother  in  ebbing 
Lethe  his  ice-wan  feet  laveth,  a  shadowy  ghost, 
lie  whom  Troy’s  deep  bosom,  a  shore  Rhoetean  above  him, 
Rudely  denies  these  eyes,  heavily  crushes  in  earth. 

Ah !  no  more  to  address  thee,  or  hear  thy  kindly  replying. 
Brother!  O  e’en  than  life  round  me  delightfuller  yet, 

Ne’er  to  behold  thee  again  I  Still  love  shall  fail  not  alone  in 
Fancy  to  muse  death’s  dark  elegy,  closely  to  weep. 

Closely  as  under  boughs  of  dimmest  shadow  the  pensive 
Daulian  ever  moans  Itys  in  agony  slain. 

Yet  mid  such  desolation  a  verse  I  tender  of  ancient 
Battiades,  new  drest,  Ortalus,  wholly  for  you. 

Le«t  to  the  roving  winds  these  words  all  idly  deliver’d, 

Seem  too  soon  from  a  frail  memory  fallen  away. 

E’en  ns  a  furtive  gift,  sent,  some  love-apple,  a<wooing. 

Leaps  from  breast  a  coy  maiden,  a  canopy  pure ; 

There  forgotten  alas,  mid  vestments  silky  reposing, — ' 

Soon  as  a  mother’s  step  starts  her,  it  hurleth  adown  : 
Straight  to  the  ground,  dashed  forth  ungently,  the  gift  shoots 
headlong; 

She  in  tell- tale  cheeks  glows  a  disorderly  shame. 

Professor  Ellis  has  sometimes  given  a  faithful  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  original,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  contend  with,  but  taken  as  a  whole  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  “  the  earliest  lyric  poet  of  Latium  ”  into  English 
verse  is  harsh  and  obscure.  In  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  he  laid  down,  he  has  been  too  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  words  and  phrases  which  are  neither  poeti¬ 
cal  nor  pleasing.  He  has,  however,  written  mainly  for  scho¬ 
lars,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  will  be  contented 
if  ho  **  please  the,  even  in  this  classically  trained  country, 
too  limited  number  of  readers  who  can  really  hear  with 
their  ears,”  and  succeed  in  making  himself  vocal  to  the 
intelligent  alone.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  Professor 
Ellis  to  add,  that  the  difficulties  of  translating  Catullus  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  estimated,  as  Pezay,  one  of  his  French 
translators,  has  said,  **  une  traduction  do  Catulle  et  de 
Tibulle  en  vers  est  I’ouvrago  de  la  vie  entiere.” 


A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  EMBASSY. 

£>iarjf  of  an  Einbasfty  from  King  George  of  Bohemia  to  King  Loi/is 
XI.  of  France,  in  the  gear  1464.  From  a  Contemporary  Manu¬ 
script,  literally  translated  from  the  original  Slavonic,  by  A, 
H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

We  have  here  a  quaint  description  of  a  journey  from 
Prague  to  Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  diary  which 
Mr  Wratislaw  has  rendered  from  the  Slavonic  was  left  by 
an  attache  named  Jaroslaw,  and  was  found,  in  1827,  in  the 
archives  of  the  town  of  Budweis.  The  gaps  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  reader,  are  due  fo 
the  Austrian  censorship  of  the  press  ;  several  passages 
having  been  struck  out  as  disrespectful  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  translation  as  it  stands,  however,  is  a  valuable 


contribution  to  the  history  of  the  period,  and  throws  some 
light  on  mediaeval  manners  and  customs  in  Central  Europe 
It  is  all  the  more  interesting  seeing  that,  had  the  embas^ 
succeeded  in  its  objects,  the  Reformation  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  half  a  century. 

In  the  year  1464,  when  Edwwd  IV.  was  reigning  hi 
England,  and  Louis  XI.  in  France,  George  of  Podiebrad 
was  King  of  Bohemia.  That  brave'  warrior  and  wise 
monarch,  wishing  to  confine  the  power  of  the  Papal  See 
within  its  proper  limits,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
council  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  agree  upon  measures 
for  restraining  and  regulating  the  action  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XI.  to  argue  the  cause  which  he  had  at 
heart. 

The  author  of  the  *  Diary  *  is  very  particular  in  measur- 
ing  the  distances  passed  over,  and  in  this  reminds  us  of 
Xenophon’s  ‘  Anabasis.’  The  ambassadors  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1461,  and  passed  through  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemburg  into  France,  visiting  several  important  towns 
and  cities  on  their  line  of  route.  At  Baden  they  received 
an  honourable  welcome  from  the  Margrave,  as  well  as  a 
large  cask  of  wine  and  some  venison.  They  were  also  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  with  the  Margrave  and  Margravine,  and,  as 
the  attach^  quaintly  informs  us,  ‘'we  bathed  in  warm 
baths,  some  of  us  with  countesses,  and  in  the  dance  we 
knelt  when  the  bell  was  rung  for  the  Paternoster,  each 
kneeling  with  his  partner.”  At  Strasburg  they  were 
warned  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  from  the 
robber  barons  of  Germany,  if  they  went  up  or  down  the 
Rhine  without  protection,  and  accordingly  they  obtained 
an  escort  of  fifty  lancers.  By  a  very  bad  road,  they  passed 
over  ”  infernal  mountains”  to  the  City  of  St  Diez,  lying  in 
the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Loturingia,  or  Lorraine. 

This  territory  and  Prince,”  adds  the  author,  “  appertain 
to  the  Crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  France.”  Journeying 
through  Northern  France,  they  at  length  found  King  Louis 
hunting  near  Amiens,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise 
to  meet  and  confer  with  them  at  Abbeville.  The  King 
received  the  ambassadors  with  fair  words,  but  the  jugglery 
of  the  priesthood  prevailed,  and  nothing  resulted  from  the 
interview.  Leaving  the  royal  presence,  they  travelled  to 
Paris,  and  viewed  its  width,  length,  and  magnitude  from 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  At  Orleans  they  were  shown  a 
long  bridge  over  the  river,  near  which,  the  French  told 
them,  "  were  slain  16,000  English,  whom  a  certain  maiden, 
Joan,  defeated.”  From  Orleans  they  proceeded  into 
Switzerland,  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva.  Berne  is 
described  as  a  city  handsome  and  strong,  and  there  the 
travellers  ”  bathed  with  good-looking  female  citizens, 
damsels  and  dames,  all  together.”  At  Baden,  they  in¬ 
dulged  in  more  bathing  with  countesses  and  damsels,  and 
were  so  “  merry”  that  ”  Lord  Bavor  lamented  that  he  had 
ever  married.”  At  Constance,  on  the  Rhine,  where,  as 
our  author  tells  us,  ”  the  wicked  Germans  burned  Magister 
John  Huss,”  it  thundered  violently  during  the  night  they 
lay  there ;  and  the  priests  were  ringing  the  bells  the  whole 
night  through  to  stop  the  thunder.  At  length  they  reached 
Bohemia  again  quite  safely,  after  their  adventurous  journey. 
Their  embassy  produced  no  practical  effect,  and  had  no 
important  results ;  but  this  account  of  it  will  afford  some 
amusement  to  English  readers,  and  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  France  an 
Central  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Mr  Edward  Arber,  who  has  done  much  to  popularise  the 
study  of  English  literature  by  his  cheap  and  well-edited 
series  of  ‘  English  Reprints,’  has  begun  another  and  larger 
series  of  ‘  Facsimile  Texts,’  with  a  photo-lithograph  of  the 
only  fragment  known  to  exist  of  the  first  edition  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament.  This  comprises  only  the  first 
twenty-one  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  with  a  prologue  of 
fourteen  pages.  The  fragment  was  well  worth  reprinting, 
however,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  welcome  to  all  and  especially 
welcome  to  students  of  Biblical  history  ;  and  Mr  Arber  has 
enriched  it  by  a  careful  introduction  setting  forth  the  main 
incidents  in  Tyndale’s  life  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
production  of  this  translation.  The  narrative  of  the 
printing  of  the  New  Testament  at  Cologne,  shortly  before 
1526,  of  its  smuggling  over  to  England,  and  of  the  per¬ 
secution  of  its  importers  and  distributors  is  well  told  and 
of  the  highest  interest.  The  advent  of  the  first  printed 
Testaments  in  England,”  as  Mr  Arber  says,  constitutes 
an  important  chapter  in  the  story  of  our  Reformation,  and 
one  that  has  hardly  as  yet  received  adequate  attention.” 
Here  it  is  compactly  and  clearly  detailed,  and  the  narrative 
gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  text  which  Mr  Aiber  has 
exactly  reproduced. 

Mr  Qepp  has  brought  together  two  hundred  passages 
from  English  poets  as  a  series  of  Progressive  Pxercises  in 
Latin  Elegiac  Terse,  supplementing  each  passage  with  so 
many  hints  as  a  school-boy  will  be  the  better  for  having, 
and  adding  copious  instructions  and  indexes.  The  selection 
18  well  made,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  judicious.  Mr  Qepp 
does  not  approve  of  compulsory  verse-writing  in  schools ; 
but,  as  he  says  with  too  much  truth,  ‘*so  long  as  prizes  are  to 
be  gained  at  the  Universities  for  verse -composition,  verses 
must  be  taught  at  our  classical  schools ;  and,”  he  adds,  it 
is  io  supply  the  want  of  a  book  which  shall  from  the  first 
familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  differences  of  idiom,  the 
turns  of  expression,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste,  necessary 
to  verse-writing,  that  I  have  compiled  these  exercises.” 

In  his  translation  of  Wallenstein's  Camp,  which  is 
^nted  in  parallel  pages  with  the  German  text,  Colonel 
Virgman  has  essayed  to  do  what  Coleridge  declared  to  be 
/^^“P^fible  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  sense  of 

e  Herman,  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  our  language 
in  r  ymes.”  The  rhymes  are  good,  and,  if  the  translation 
18  not  very  poetical,  it  fairly  reproduces  some  of  Schiller’s 
unaour.  For  this  Colonel  Wirgman  was  specially  qualified 
y  18  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  Austrian  army, 
j  lately  bore  marked  traces  of  its 

^cBcent  from  the  Wallensteiners  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.” 

e  ranslation  is,  in  the  main,  very  precise,  and  the  book, 
arrn«  to  a  wider  class  of  readers,  wiU,  by  its 

gement,  be  useful  to  students  of  German. 

in  v/m  *  L^riumph  of  Evolution,  is  designed  to  portray, 
Rrowiif’  search  of  the  Inquiring  Spirit  into  the  origin, 
ambitinn^*^!  of  Life.”  It  is  not  equal  to  its 

•ongs.  *  ^  ^  followed  by  some  rather  sprightly 


‘  Vacher’s  Parliamentary  Companion  ’  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  again.  Published  monthly  during  the  Session,  this 
handy  sixpenny  pamphlet  gives  the  latest  addresses  of  all 
M.P.’s,  and  repeats  all  the  information  about  OflBcers  of 
State  and  other  great  functionaries  which  every  newspaper 
reader  is  glad  to  have  in  a  convenient  form. 

Messrs  Elliot  and  Fry  have  published  a  series  of  very 
good  portraits  of  the  Princess  Louise,  her  husband,  and 
her  bridesmaids,  which  should  satisfy  all  the  millions  of 
young  ladies  whose  sympathetic  hearts  were  in  St  George’s 
Chapel  last  Tuesday. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape, 
-i-  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  fonr  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  *‘The  main  objects  of  The 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Lbioh  Huivt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  tho  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  bo  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  ^rly 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Sti-and,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3e.  9d. 
a  quarter. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ON  THE  RELIGION  of  HEALTH. 

Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  F 


A  LECTURE 


Delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  19. 1^1.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  In 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.’ 


PubUshed  at  the  Office  of  ”  THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street. 
Strand. 


History  of  the  reformation  in  the  SIXTEENTH 

centuby.  By  j.  mekle  d  ap.  • 


JL±.  century.  By  J.  MEKLK  ^  - 

tion,  containing  the  Author’s  latest  %u8t?ations  on 

inu^B  on  Steel,  after  P.  A.  Labouchere,  and  Two  Hundreu  iimsimiOTa  on 

V^,  including  Portralte  most  ^nent 

handsomely  bound,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.  I  P 


[Just  publish^. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  GBAMMAB  of  the  GEEEK  TBSTA- 

Examples  and  Omments.  8vo,  7a  6d.,  boaroa  (ueceni. 


hfliGIODS  tract  society,  56  Paternoster  row,  and  IW 
EELIGIUUB^^j^^jj^  Sold  by  aU  Booksellers. 
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“DAPIIAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  PARK 

XL  LANK,  W.—Four  Hundred  und  Twelve 
Works  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreltm  and  English 
Masters,  are  now  Exhibited  for  the  Relief  of  the 
French  In  Distress.  From  Ten  till  Dusk.  Ad- 
miMioa,  Is.  Catalogue,  Od. 

French  gallery  fund  and 

EXHIBITION  for  the  BENEFIT  of  the 
DISTRESSED  PEASANTRY  of  FRANCK,  25 
Old  Bond  street  This  Exhibition  will  close 
on  SATURDAY,  April  1st. 

The  PRIZE  DRAWING.  In  connection  with 
the  above  Exhibition,  will  take  place  at  the  Gal* 
1m7,  25  Old  Bond  street,  on  TUESDAY,  April 
4th,  at  Twelve  noon  precisely ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  the  whole  of  the 
lectures  remaining  unsold,  exceeding  200  in 
number,  will  be  inauded  in  the  Drawing. 

Ttokets  can  be  obtained  of  the  Superintendent, 
at  the  Gallery,  until  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition. 

All  holders  of  tickets  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Drawing  as  above. 

QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  108  New  Bond 
street.  Admission,  la 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec.* 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely. 

March  25  and  April  2.— EDWARD  MATT- 
LAND,  Esq.,  B.A.  Cambridge,  on  “Jewish 
IJterature  and  Modem  Education ;  or,  the  Use 
and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School- room.” 

Members*  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door;  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 

Royal  albert  hall,  Ken¬ 
sington  GORE — OPENING  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  next,  the  2Pth  March,  1871.  CHEQUES  and 
POST  OFFICE  ORDERS  for  SEATS  should  be 
ADDRESSED  nayable  to  CHARLES  THORN¬ 
TON  TOWNS  H  END,  Royal  Albert  HaU.  For 
prices  of  seats  see  following  advertisement. 

Royal  albert  hall,  Ken¬ 
sington  GORE.— OPENING  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  next,  the  2yth  March,  1871. 

Reserved  seats  for  the  opening  of  the  Hall  by 
the  Queen  may  be  obtained  at  the  following 
rates  I 

Boxes  of  Eight  Sittings,  each  Box  .£25  4  0 

f^lls,  each  .  3  3  0 

Balcony  Seats,  num^>r^,  each .  2  2  0 

l*ioture  Gallery  Seats,  all  sold. 

After  the  Opening,  a  grand  Miseellanoous  Con¬ 
cert,  conducted  by  Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA,  wiU 
be  given. 

Tickets  may  b?  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  KeiiHington  Gore  ; 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  ; 

The  Society  of  Arts.  John  8tre<'t,  Adelphi ; 
Mitchell's  Library,  33  Old  Bond  street; 

Messrs  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48  Cheapside  ; 
Mr  A.  Hayt‘8,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings ; 
Messrs  Chappell  and  (’o.,  50  New  Bond  street ; 
Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  2  Exeter  Hall. 
Strand  ;  and  of  Mr  Austin,  St  James's  Hall, 
Piocadllly. 

Royal  albert  hall.— 

OPENING  CEREMONY. 

Fellows  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
their  friends  wlio  have  Tickets  of  Admission  for 
the  Opening  Ceremony  can  pass  into  the  Hall 
through  the  Conservatory. 

ADHESIVE  STAMPS  FOR  FOREIGN 
BILLS. 

The  commissioners  of 

INLAND  REVENUEdesire  to  give  Notice, 
that  on  5th  April  next  they  will  discontinue  the 
issue  of  the  Adhesive  Stamps  now  used,  and  will 
issue  other  Adhesive  Stamps  in  place  thereof,  for 
denoting  the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  1870,  on  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  otherwise 
than  on  demand.  Persons  having  Stamps  of  the 
present  issue  will  be  able  to  use  them  after  the 
5th  proximo  for  such  Bills  of  Exchange,  er,  if 

g referred,  will  be  permitted  to  produce  such 
tamps  for  allowauoe. 

WILLIAM  LOMAS,  .Secretary. 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  hoa.«e, 

17th  March,  1871. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  Second  Term  will  begin  on  Friday,  May  5th . 
Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £90  per  annunL 

For  CleiTormen's  sons  passing  an  Entrance 
Axamlnatiou  £80  per  annum. 

For^particulari  inquire  of  the  Secretary. 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

OFFICE -No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

WEST  END  AGENTS. 

Messrs  ORINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  ParUament 
street,  S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished.  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
beyond  the  Premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insu^ 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Lady-Day  are  to  ^ 

delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for .  .  .  .  £4,800,409. 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums  .  .  £161,265. 

Interest  .  .  .  59  807. 

— — - £221,072. 

Accnmnhited  Premiums  .  .  £1,378,822. 

Copies  of  the  Accounts  may  be  obtained  on 

^he  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  Applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


/GUARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

VT  OFFICF* 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chairman— FREDERICK  H.  JANSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulsc  Berens, 
Esq. 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter, 
Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  CJnrtis, 
Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke, 
Esq. 

Alban  G.  II.  GibbalEsq. 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar, 
Bart. 

Archibald  Hamilton, 


Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 


iham  -  Carter,  Esq. 

I  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
I  Esq.,  M.P. 

,  Devas,  Esq.  |  John  Martin,  Esq. 
llart  Dyke,  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Abraham  J.  Robarts, 
[I.  GibbalEsq.  1^. 

L  Farquhar,  William  Steven,  Esq. 

I  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Hamilton,  M.P. 

'  Henry  Vigne,  Fsq. 


Esq.  '  Henry  Vigne,  Fsq. 

Secretary— Thomns  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary — SamL  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady-day 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
agents,  on  or  before  the  8th  of  April. 

i*rospcctus  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  with  the 
Actuaiy’s  Valuation  and  Statement  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  in  the  Life  Branch,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Company’s  Agents,  or  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

HCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

C03IPANY,  L03IBARD  STREET  and 
CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 

Tru8tct8  and  Directors. 

Declmus  Burton,  Esq.  Osgood  Hanbury,  Jun., 

Travers  Buxton,  Esq.  Esq. 

The  Honble  Jaa  Byng.  Kirkinan  D.  Hodgson, 
John  Clutton,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P. 

0<'tavius  Edward  Coope,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Esq.  Bart..  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

John  ikx>p«  Davis.  Esq.  >  John  Dorrien  Magens, 
George  Arthur  Fuller,  |  Esq. 

Esq.  I  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Good-  |  Wm.  James  Thompson, 
hart.  Esq.  Esq. 

James  A.  (Gordon,  Esq.,  Henry  Ileyman  Toul- 
F.R.S.  min.  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 


hart.  Esq. 

James  A.  (Gordon,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

Matthew  M’ 


Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Joseph  Samuel  Leseber, 
Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

GeoMc  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Broomfield,  Assistant  Secretary 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effieeted  by 
thePH<ENIX  (COMPANY  upon  every  de.scrip- 
tion  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 

Tiie  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  are  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Public  may  be  estimated  from  the 
faet  that  since  its  cstabliKhincnt  it  has  paid  more 
than  Niue  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Lossi's  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
LADY-DAY  must  be  renewed  within  Fifteen 
days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices, 
Lombara  street  and  Charing  cross,  and  with  the 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  King- 
d>m. 


pHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lomb.H 
JT  .trect,  and  Chjrln?  oro«,  Lond^ 
Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

_ GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Norwich  union  ptrf 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY :  In8titutedTf»^ 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  hav^^Si 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392 
This  Office  is  distinguislied  by  its  liberali^'.nii 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims  £9JMn^» 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  lossesbv  firT’  ^ 
In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  thenHn 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment.  It  »fii 
suffice  to  state  that  the  toul  busing  imw 
exceeds  £90,0<K),000 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies ;  duty  reT)est*j 
Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E.C.,  and  SurrevMr^ 
Norwich.  /•«««, 

North  British  and*MERCAN. 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by^Rojral  Ch^er  and  Acta 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  bexenewod  within  fifteen  davs 
from  the  2.5th  iustant.  Receipts  may  be 
of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London ;  61  Threadneedle  street,  E,C. 

„  West^End  Office,  8  Waterloo  place, 

March,  1871.  ‘ 

rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 
-L  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

I  Dale  street,  Liverpool ;  (’omhill  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities 
on  favourable  terms.  Life  Assuranoes  on  liberal 
conditions.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  aftnut 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED, 

and  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  con* 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  Seci 

Established  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  tha  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  “  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combined  Assurance  ana  Investment  PolldM 
issued,  uniting  nil  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banlu  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’! 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  3Iinisteri,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
J-  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street.  London. 
Branch  Office, No.  10  Palimall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assur^ 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  01 
Annuities  £1,626  i)cr  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-ciasiQ 
Securities  amount  to  £987,8117. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up.  ,  ^ 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effi^ted  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  con<lition8. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  fluMri 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
with  “The  I.ife  Assurance  ^ 

1870.  •  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  naa 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURAN^ 

X  COMP  AN  Y,  Old  Broad  street  and  Palimall. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be 
Company  on  every  description  of  propenyi 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

1‘roinpt  and  liberal  b* 

PoUcles  faUlng  due  at  I-ADY-DAY  sb^^^ 
renewed  before  IHh  April,  or  the  same  wi 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  SuperintendeRt 
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mHE  NATIONAL  BANK  of 

T“  SCOTLAND. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
Establiahed,  1825. 

Head  Office  Edinburgh. 

/’iPITAL  £5.000.000.  PAID  UP,  £1,000,000. 
KESEEVlfi  FUND,  £330,000. 


WILLIAM  STRACIIAN,  )  Joint  Agents, 
JAMES  COWAN,  5  London  Office. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parccla  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  B  r  i  n  d  i  s  L 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 


A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Saturday  I  Every  Tuea- 
at  2  p.m.  ]  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Saturday,  3Iar. 

4,2  p.m.  And 
►  every  alter- 
I  nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Mar. 
14,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


/Saturday,  3Iar. 

AUSTRALIA  18,2  p.m.  And  2  ®  ™ 

NEW  Z^--  every  fourth- 

land  Saturday  T'les- 

thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I’assengers  to 
ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  montns. 


all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
unices,  122 Leadenhall  street,  London:  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


A00IDENT3  OAUSE  LOSS  OP  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

accidents  cause  loss  of  money. 


Provide  againit  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  INSUBINQ  WITH  THE 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

patme.nt  of  £3  TO  £«  5s. 

’T.  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 

hate  of  £a  pee  WsEi  fop.  injuby. 

^^,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OflE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
Decoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 
or  p^culars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents 
or  at  the  Offices, 

6+  CORNHILL  a  10  Regent  street. 
London. 

__^^|nLLlAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


musical  gymnastics 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STltAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pare  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amidgamated,  on 
CHE.MICAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 


LONDON  OFFICE. 

37  Nicholas  lane,  Lombard.strcet,  E.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  kept  agreeably  to 

”nFP?)8?TS  at  interest  arc  received. 

?IRLTL4R  notes,  and  LETTERS  OF 
rKFDIT  available  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  are 
SXS^for  Home  and  Foreign  Travelling ;  also  for 

^pIjixoiIirS^SECURITIES  are  taken 
i.h^e  of.  Dividends  collected,  and  Investments 
.na^ales  of  all  descriptions  of  Securities  effected. 
At  the  London  Office  of  the  Bank,  and  at  the 
Office  and  Branches  throughout  Scotland, 
description  of  Banking  business  connected 
^th  Scotland  is  also  transacted. 


debentures  at  5,  Sj,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

riEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Vj— The  Directorsare  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  tliree  years  at  oi  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  as(‘ertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


ladies. 

fifirrON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


\  ) 


'  y  ^  ' 


/  '• 


OLD  GOODS  EE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New,  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 


goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


QLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  ouality. 


kJ  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. : 

ip  baths,  from  ISs. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  ISs. 


%/a  eassAB  p^F\/tagtaa&  vfeaeiaa**  aa  vaaa  s  v#  v%a«  • 

nip  baths,  from  ISs. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 


SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Prioe  One  Shilling.  Sent 


tree  to  any  part  on  receipt  oi  li  stamps,  tne  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE 

k5  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 


kJ  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consisteut  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bea-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30g. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Uma,  best  London  Make,  4.5a.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  3Ub. 

Papier  Machi^  ditto,  308.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os-  Cd.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  ....  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eleotro-platea  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  penon  should  furnish  without 
one. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  DeUcatc  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
uaing 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLET?- 
4d.  and  Gd.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


'  / 


RUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


Chkmical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  tlie  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILTER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

f  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  efl^ive  inventiim  la 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  uoe  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  la 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LJTVER. 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  oy  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY. 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and 
31a.  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Doable  Truss,  318.  6d.,  428.,  and  53a.  6d. 
I’ostime  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  62i.  6d. 
Postage  la  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  nayable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  fid. . 
7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  fid. 


JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER.  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrauons 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 


Cmet  Frames,  188.  fid.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.58.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish  Covers, 

Hot  Water  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 
I.amps,  Gaseliers, 
Tea-trays,  Urns,  and 
Kettles,  . 

Table  CutleWi 
Clocks  and  Candelabra. 


Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 
Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads, 

Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture, 

Dining  RoomFnmitnre. 
Chimney  A  IMer  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods, 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Ac. 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  30  Oxford  strecet,  W. ;  1,  lA,  3, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

28.  fid. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST ’’  (quite  new 
and  registered)  BIACASSARInE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


3E-ARRANOEMENT  oi 

lb  PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THOMAS  BRTEB  and  00. 


Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
THOS.  BRYER,  jun,  (son  of  their  Mr  Bryer),  and 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 
COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  See. 

Which  will  be  sold  at  a  Great  Reduction 
in  Price. 

MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

N.B.— All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

AMD 

6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 


THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


SAUCE  -LEA  &  PERRINS 

THE  “  WOROESTEBSHIKE.-  * 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurti  “The  onlr 
Sauce,”  Improve*  th^e  appetite,  and  aid*  di^. 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flav^f 


At  If.  3<i>  per  lb.,  in  all  fizes. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERKINS*  SAUCE. 


Wholctale  (only)  of 


J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


and  Boe  the  Name*  of  LE.\  and  PERRINS  on  alt 
bottle.4  and  label*.  ' 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 


Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  laindm. 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  .Sauces  throughout  ’ 
the  World. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advici  10  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  tlie  circulating  svst^-ms  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yonrself  with  that  nriarvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  IIROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGKESIA. 

Tlie  3Iedlcal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 


INDIGEMION  ;  and  as  the  be«t  mild  aiierient 
for  delicate  constitution*,  e*i)ecially  adanted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discorered. 


DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  heat  remedy  known  for  Ccujlis,  Consumption,  Bronchiti*,  Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
•  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  RheumatUm,  Goat,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEdH 
ALES 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
]ierf<.‘Ctioii,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 


Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 


From  Lord  Frarcis  Contnohav,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  ISSS. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
bare  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*«*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’a  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  waa  CHLO  ROD  fNE. — See  'Lancet/  Dec.  31,  ISGI. 


Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 


Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road  8  K. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cadtiok. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browns  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  nntrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  *  Times,’  13th  July,  18S4. 

Sold  In  Bottles,  at  1*.  l4d.,  2s.  9J.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE ”  on  the  Government  Stamp  Overwhelming  Medicil 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

I*  riH’omincnded  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
F'ooi  for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  *11 
the  substances  required  for  healthy  growth. 


SOLB  Manufacturbr, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Rnssell  street.  Bloomshary.  London* 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADIES  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

i  Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-IIALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  dse  of  Invalids,  u 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Com 
Flour.  &c.,  which  are  often  rejected,  whm 
tlic  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  Ac.,  In  3d,,  M.,  and  I*, 
packets,  and  38.  tins. 


J  A  Y*S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247,  349,  251  Regent  street. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUt— COMFORTING. 


SEASON  1871- 

A  LFEED  WEBB  MILES’  well- 

know’n  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 


EL  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON  DI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietortofthe 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  tue 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  tna 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are 
pelted  to  caution  the  public  •K*l“** 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labeiiea  m 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a 
load  the  public.— 90  Wigmore  street,  Cavenaan 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  I’^man  square), 
and  18  ’I'rlnity  street,  London,  E.C.  _ 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


An  evening  drink-cacaoine. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacaoine. 
Cacioine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacdoine  makes  one  of  tlie 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  moat 
desirable  of  all  for  nse  in  the  later  hours  of  tlie 
day.  Cacdoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  flavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  ail  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemena  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World- Famed  Ifis. 
TROUSER,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  RIDING,  at  218.,  maintain  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  cut,  make,  and 
material. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTI01^ 

—The  adiiilrors  of  this  celebrated  8aore  ^ 


JlJ  —The  admirers  of  this  celebrated 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tbatMChW 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears 


[abel  used  so  many  years, 


JAMES  EPPS  It  CO..' Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL’  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adliered  to. 

The  Guinea  M'ATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  fur  immediate  use. 

SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  3s.  LOCH.  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  lYices  see  ‘  Morning  Post  ‘  and  ‘  Court 
JourmtI.* 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Bividends  10  to  20  per  Oent.  on  Ontley* 

SHARP'i  INVESTMENT  CIRC  JLA». 

March  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Frse. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English 
R^lways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  G 
graplis,  Itanks.  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  Am«nc» 


and  Colonial  Stoclw,  Ac. 


CAPITALISTS,  8HAHEHOLOERS,  TRUSTEES, 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms. 
Brood  stroet.  ‘  EsUblishad  1807.  . 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2Ad.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  I.icbig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  geuuiue- 
nesa. 


Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  and  ^^BJ®*'***’ 
33  Poultry,  London  (EsUblisbed 

Bankers:  Lmdoa  ar.d  WcdmiDf.er, 
bury,  E.C. 
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funded  loan  of  the  united  states. 


The  under-mentioned  Firms,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
t*ry  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  National  Loan,  authorized  under  the  Act 
approved  July  U,  1870,  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  Act  in  amendment 
thereof,  approved  January  20,  1871. 


Subscriptions  will  accordingly  be  opened  at  their  respective 
Offices,  on  Friday,  the  10th  day  of  March  inst. 


The  amount  proposed  to  be  issued  is  200,000,000  dollars  (two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars),  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  value,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  ten 
umrs  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Jive  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  payable 
quarterly  in  coin  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated  Depositary  of 
the  Government. 


The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
principal  will  also  be  reimbursed. 

The  Bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  Coupons  as 
may  be  desired  by  Subscribers.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50  dollars,  100  dollars,  500  dollars,  1,000  dollars. 
5,000  dollars,  and  10,000  dollars ;  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  each 
denomination  except  the  last  two. 


The  Bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  are  exempt  from  the 
ayment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 


The  price  of  issue  will  be  par,  or  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7s.  Gd, 
sterling  (being  the  equivalent  of  91  at  ex.  4s.  6d.  to  the  dollar) 
for  each  five  hundred  dollars. 


Subscribers  will  be  required  to  deposit,  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  21.  on  every  500  dollars  applied  for,  and  the  balance 
will  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  The  Subscriptions 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States,  where  the  Bonds  will  be 
delivered. 


Payment  may  be  made,  either  in  cash  or  in  Bonds  of  the 
United  States,  known  a3  “Five-twenty**  Bonds,  also  at  their  par 
value— viz.,  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7s.  6d.  sterling  for  every  five 
hundred  dollars,  allowance  being  made  for  accrued  interest  at  the 
exchange  of  4s.  Id.  per  dollar. 


Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  issue  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  firms. 


After  maturity,  the  Bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed 
by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


BARING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 

8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
CLEWS,  HABICHT,  &  Co., 

5  Loihbury. 

JAY  COOKE,  McCulloch  &  co., 

40  Lombard  Street, 

J.  S.  MORGAN  &  Co., 

22  Old  Broad  Street, 

MORTON,  ROSE,  A  Co., 

Bartholomew  Zmm. 

N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  &  SONS, 

New  Courtf  St  Swithin*s  Lane. 

Dated  in  London  9th  day  of  March,  1871. 


PAIN  KILLER. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 


A  SURE  CUKE  FOB  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 


•yoteui 


It  U  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  Irregularities  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  riying  tone  < 
a.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  I^pot,  17  Southampton 


tone  to  the  whole 
row,  W.C. 


PURE 

LOG 


of  CONSUMPTION  by  DR 

LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 


From  Mr  Richard  Meredith,  Kington,  Here¬ 
fordshire: 


“I  had  a  violent_  cough  ;  manj^  persona  gave 


their  opinion  that  I  should  not  be' long  in  this 
world.  I  had  the  first  advice  to  no  purpose, 
when,  after  using  Dr  Locock's  Wafers,  I  am  now 
M  well  08  ever.  It  is  niy  opinion  that  these 
Wafers  are  a  gift  from  God.'* 

^  Locock’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  of 
Mtiima,  consumption,  coughs,  and  ail  disorders 
of  the  breath  and  lungs.  They  have  a  pleasant 
Price  Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  Ifd.  per  box.  Sold  by 
»U  mediciue  veudurs. 


Nothing  like  iron.— a 

friend  boasts  of  his  iron  constitution,  and 
says  that  he  is  always  cheerful,  hearty,  and  as 
strong  as  old  nails ;  such  splendid  condition  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigour  he  mainly  attributes  to 
good  regular  living,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
PARR’S  LIFEPILLS.  This  pure  herbal  mediciue 
is  everywhere  acceptable,  audits  wonderful  cura¬ 
tive  properties  are  as  familiar  to  the  million  as 
“household  worda”  In  boxes.  Is.  IM.,  Ss.  9d., 
and  in  family  packets,  11s.  each.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists. 


FUEE  AERATED  WATERS- 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BBANBED,  **IL  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


TJOLLOWATS  ointment  and 

Li^i'S'-KlIEUMATISM,  Nf.L'KALGIA, 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
l*ricc  la  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 


CONSUHPTION,  WASTINS,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


T 


•*♦11  damp  weather  commonly  prevailing 
renders  the  above  di;<eases  almost 
shape  or  other,  all,  except  the 
torturwl  with  them.  Let  all  such 
,ir.*.***  confidence  to  Holloway’s 
of  Mils,  which,  for  more  than  a  third 

J^cemury,  have  lauded  above  all  otlier 
^  curative  powers  in 

^be  parts,  first  fomented 

™hbe<l  with  the 
The  Pin«  briskly  as  is  be.irable. 

obuin  th-  I  M  K  ^  *»hen  at  the  same  time,  to 
GHntmeit effect-  w  that  while  the 
hU  P“rtfy,  stimu- 

strengthen  geuerallv. 


one 

benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  yea**8  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE'S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  arc  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  reomxis  of  numermis 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  ais. 


SAVORY  AND  MOOSE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemistx 
NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


EISAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 


CORN 

•’wloYentedfor 

these  iiiiinf  i’  ”ff  l^nnlediate  ease  and  re- 
PW  box  f Price  6d.  and 

*>«  l»»d  of  most  cheiiibts. 


Bone  arc  geniUne^*  without  wh’cU 

Bf  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


This  celebrated  and  most  deliclons  old  mellow 
spirit  is  ♦he  Very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 


Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
OxftrJ  street,  W. 


LOSS  OP  HAIR,, Ac. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 

Mrs  terry  is  daily  in  attendance 

at  304  REGENT  8 T R E E T,  London 
(nearly  opposite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  fW)m  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs. 
Ac.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 

e».  jU  b- nufc'pRF* 
mei.t.  Mrs  TERRY  8  xKE- 

PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluoua  hair, 
post  free,  4a  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 

Ecrmanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluoua 
airs,  218.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 
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ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S 

new  music. 

rpHE  LIQUID  GEM  :  Song.  By  W. 

X  T.  WRIGIJTON.  “  One  of  Mr  Wrighlon'e 
%hteet  end  happiest  inspirations.  The  composer 
is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  fertile  of  those  who 
supply  our  drawinjf- rooms. ’’—Vide  ‘  Liverpool 
Jouraal.*  The  same  for  pianoforte  by  llrinlej 
Bichards.  3a.  each  ;  free  by  post  at  half-price. 

Meeting  in  heaven  :  New 

Sacred  Song.  Dedicati'd  to  Bliss  Burdett 
Coiitta.  By  W.  T.  WKIOHTON,  Composer  of 
••  Thy  Voice  is  Near,”  ‘‘  Uer  Bright  Smile  Haunts 
me  StilL”  and  aOO  others.  **  This  is  a  remarkably 


CHEAPER  AND  UNIFORBI  EDITION  MACMILLAN  &  Co.’s 


WORKS  OF  LEIGH  HUNT. 


Fcap  8to,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each, 

IMAGINATION  and  FANCY:  or, 

Selections  from  the  English  Foeta 

WIT  and  HUMOUR;  Selected  from 

the  English  Poets. 


me  Still,  ’  Md  aOO  othera.  ^is  is  a  remwMO^  selections  of  some  of  the  best  tilings  some  our 

'  best  authors  have  said,  accompa^ed  with  short 
The  air  but  delicate  expositions  and  enforcements  of  their 

Commend  us  to  Mr  Wrignton  for  finding  music  to  i,.a  Thev  are  trulv  most  acnial.  agreeable. 


Commend  us  to  Hr  Wrighton  tor  nnaing  music  w 
express  anything  worcU  can  express.”  —  Vide 
*  Worcefter  Herald.'  Post-free  for  18  stamps. 

QILENT  SORROW  :  New  Song. 
O  Words  by  C.  P.  RUSSELL.  Music  by  W. 
T.  WRIQHTON.  Dedicated  to  Mrs  U.  Brown. 
8s. ;  free  by  post  18  stamps. 

Her  bright  smile  haunts 

ME  STILL:  Ballad.  Words  by  Dr 
CARPENTER.  Music  by  W.  T.  WRIGHTON. 
The  same  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Brlnley 
Richards.  Free  by  post  for  24  stamps  each. 
”  There  is  an  elegance  and  charm  about  tliis 
lovely  song  which  is  quite  captivating.”— Wesleyan 
Timea. 

London :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  Co..  New  Burlington  street.  Order  of  all 
muaioaellers. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


CUBATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  liave  been  disappointed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APl'A- 
KATU8,  an‘  invited  to  oominanicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Elec¬ 
trician,  from  whom  maybe  obtained  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
Tille  street,  Plooadllly,  London,  W. 

ME  THOMAS  OAELYLE’S 
woie-ics. 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 


IN  MONTHLY  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 
Small  crown  8vo. 

The  Volumes  will  be  handsomely  printed  in 
clear  typi*,  with  good  paper  and  cloth  binding, 
and  issued  in  the  tollowiug  order : 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  1  vol.,  with  Portrait 

of  Mr  Carlyle.  [Ready  this  day. 

A  delay  has  occurred  in  issuing  ‘  SARTOR 
RESARTUS,’ In  consequence  of  the  orders 
exceeding  the  Edition  printed. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  fjcoadllly: 

THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  APRIL  (price  38.  Gd.)  contains  the  following 
•  *  LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  David  brought  before  Saul,  after  Louisa  Starr. 
IL  Men  of  War  at  Sheemess,  after  H.  T.  Dawson. 
And  Drawings,  by  Gustave  Dori^,  ot 
I.  The  Plaji^e  of  Darkness. 

II.  The  Palace  of  Sleep. 

Literary  Contributions:— James  Archer, 
R.8.A.,  illustrated:  A  Genuine  Artistic  Race; 
Statoly  Homes  of  England— U addon  Hall,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  The  Collections  of  William  Quilter,  Esq  , 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P. ;  Colchester  Museum, 
illustrated;  South  African  Diamonds;  Paul 
Gustave  Dor^;  Prospects  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  1871 ;  The  National  Gallery  Report ; 
Notices  of  various  Exhibitions ;  Ac..  Ac. 

And  several  other  articles  relating  to  the  Fine 
Arts. 

*«*  The  volume  for  1870  is  now  ready,  price 
31s.  Od.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London;  VIBTUE  and  CO.,  26  Ivy  lane,  Fater- 
toeter  row, 


beautiea  They  are  truly  most  genial,  agreeable, 
and  sodal  books.”— Examiner. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  and  BOOKS.  A 

Selection  of  Sketches,  Essays,  and  Critical 
Memoirs. 

‘‘  A  book  for  a  parlour- window,  for  a  summer’s 
eve,  for  a  warm  fireside,  for  a  half -hour’s  leisure, 
for  a  whole  day’s  luxury;  in  any  and  every 
ptMslble  shape  a  charming  companion.”— West¬ 
minster  Review. 

A  JAB  of  HONEY  from  MOUNT 

iiritLA. 

‘‘The  jar  is  filled  with  delicate  and  noble 
fancies.  Everything  is  turned  to  pleasurable 
account.”— Examiner. 

The  TOWN :  Its  Memorable  Cha¬ 
racters  and  Events.  With  Forty-five  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

“Nobody  who  has  read  Leigh  Hunt’s ‘Town’ 
but  must  have  relished  the  delightful  associations 
with  which  that  genial  writer  peopled  the  too 
familiar  n’gions  of  our  every-day,  prosaic  Lon¬ 
don.”— Dally  Telegraph. 

TABLE  TALK.  To  which  are 

added  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Pope  and 
Swift. 

“  Precisely  the  book  we  would  take  as  a  com- 
pauiun  on  the  green  lane  walk.”— Globe. 

The  AUTOBIOGEAPHY  of  LEIGH 

HUNT:  With  Rcmini.scences  of  Friends  and 
Contemporaries. 

“  Personal  recollections  of  the  literature  and 
politics,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  and  politicians,  of  the  last  fifty  years,  varied 
by  sketches  of  manners  during  the  same  period, 
and  by  critical  remarks  on  various  topics  .  .  . 

We  have  a  sort  of  social  picture  of  almost  a 
century,  with  its  fiuctuatious  of  public  fortune 
audits  changes  of  fashion,  manners, and  opinions.” 
— Spectator. 

”  A  delightful  work  :  it  contains  something  for 
every  class  of  readers.” — Economist. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,J15  Waterloo  place. 


On  Wednesday,  the  29th  inst 
No.  136. 


(One  Shilling.) 


rPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

X  for  APRIL.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
du  3Iaurier  and  S.  L.  Fildes. 

Contents. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXXIII. — What  came  of  a  Shilling. 
„  XXXIV. — I  gain  a  perception  of 

Princely  State. 

„  XXXV. — The  scene  in  the  Lakc- 
Palace  Library. 

The  Census. 

Lady  Isabella. — Part  II. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.— 1 1. 

In  Quest  of  Diamonds. 

Prigs. 

A  Week  in  Paris. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration ) 

Chapter  XXI V.— Two  Friends  at  Breakfast. 
,,  — Atlee's  Embarrassments. 

,,  XXVI. — Dick  Kearney’s  Cham¬ 

bers. 

„  XXVII. — A  Crafty  Counsellor. 

XXVIII.— “  On  the  Leads.” 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 
Price  28.  6d., 

'l^HE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

X  No  XXXIII.  APRIL,  1871. 

1.  Mechanism  In  Morals  and  Religion.  By 

B.  W.  Mackay,  M.A.  .f 

2.  The  Spiritual  Unity  of  the  Church.  By 

Leigh  Maun.  .  ' 

3.  I>arwini8m  In  Morals.  By  Prances  Power 
Cobbe.  ' 

4.  John  Wesley,  I.  By  John  Gordon. 

*5  H*®  yoywy  Juffement.  By  Courtney  Kenny, 
and  Charles  Beard,  B.  A.  ^ 

A  The  Use  of  Creeds  In  Religious  Worship.  By 

C.  Kegan  Paul.  M.A. 

7.  Notices  01  Books. 

WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden .  Lon¬ 
don,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh. 


Xj  I  S  T. 

— o — 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo  21i 

TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN*.  ** 

By  A.  B.  MITFORD, 

Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan 

With  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  Drawn 
Cut  on  Wood  by  Japanese  ArtiST  ^ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

“  These  very  original  volumes  have  aU  theT.in* 
their  author  claims  for  them  and  more  Th 
give  us  In  a  pleasant  way  a  vivid  insight  into 
virtues  and  eccentricities  of  a  doomeddviliaAtjmr 
They  present  us  with  pictures  of  Japanese  Ufe^ 
maimers  not  worked  out  in  the  monotony  ^ 
minute  detaU,  but  dashed  in  with  bol£  teJw 
touches.  ...  They  will  always  be  interestiiSS 
memorials  of  a  most  exceptional  society-  whul 
regarded  fimply  as  tales,  they  are  mirtliar 
sensational,  and  dramatic ;  and  the  origmallt*^ 
their  ideas  and  the  quaintness  of  their  laociujm 
give  them  a  most  captivating  piquancy 
illustrations  are  e.Ttremely  Interesting  and  for 
the  curious  In  such  matters  have  asDeoUaBd 
ticular  value.”  g^^anupar- 

SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Corrected, 

MR  A.  R.  WALLACE’S  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  to  the  THEORY  of  NATURAL 
SELECTION.  A  Series  of  Essays.  Crown 
8vo,  8e.  6d. 

“  He  has  combined  an  abundance  of  ftesh  and 
original  facts  with  a  liveliness  and  sagacity  of 
reasoning  which  are  not  often  dispUy^  so 
effectively.” — Saturday  Review. 

SECOND  and  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LAY  SEE- 

MONS,  ADDRESSES,  and  REVIEWS. 

“  A  healthy,  vigorous,  and  earnest  spirit  per¬ 
vades  many  of  these  papers.  There  is  reverence 
for  nature  and  the  profound  humility  of  exteniire 
kuowledge.”— British  Quarterly  Review. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS, 

ESSAYS  selected  from  PROFESSOR 

HUXLEY’S  ‘LAY  SERMONS,  AD¬ 
DRESSES,  and  REVIEWS.’  Crown  8ro, 
cloth  limp. 

SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  with  Map, 
7a  Od , 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  WAR 

CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  ‘DAILY 
NEWS,’  continued  from  the  Recapture  of 
Orleans  by  the  Germans  to  the  Peace.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Comments.  (Vol.  I.,  Second 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  78.  6d.) 

This  day,  in  extra  fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

CONVICT  ONCE.  A  Poem.  By  J. 

BRUNTON  STEPHENS. 

3IACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

HER  LORD  and  MASTER.  By 

FLORENCE  M  A  K  R  Y  A  T,  Aut^  Of 
‘  Love’s  Conflict,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  ovo. 

KING,  “BY  THE  GRACE  OP 

GOD.”  A  Story  of  the  days  of 
By  JULIUS  RODENBERG.  3  vols.,  crown 

8vo. 

The  LIFE  GUARDSILAN.  By 

HUGH  M.  WALMSLEY,  Author^ 
Chasseur  d’Airique,’  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown 

Also,  on  Tuesday  next, 

JUST  A  WOMAN.  By  Jfe 

EILOART,  Author  of  ‘From 
GraiJes  ?’  ‘  Meg,’  ‘  The  Curate’s  DlsdpUBe. 

3  vois.,  crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bar 
lington  street. 


RAMEQUINS I  No.  1,  price  6d. 

DE  gospel  J 

BREITMANN!  His  HOLY  WAK 

ACTS  of  his  APOSTLES.  v, 

HARDWICKE,  Piccadilly,  and  Chief 

Stations. 


'a':'.. 
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MR  DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  with  lllu8lration8,2  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  248., 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

the  descent  of  man,  and  on  selection  in 

RELATION  TO  SEX. 

BY  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S. 


JOHN  MURUAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HALLAM. 

Nearly  ready.  One  Volume,  post  8vo, 

rrHE  STUDENT’S  EDITION  of 
1  HALLAM’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE 
during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  Edited  with 
SSS  imd  Illu8tratIon9.  By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above,  post  8vo, 

The  STUDENT’S  EDITION  of 
HALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENQLANDjf rom  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By 
WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

These  editious  are  undertaken  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Mr  Hallam’s  representatives,  who 
consider  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
hU  literary  character  by  the  reprint  of  the  obsolete 
editions  after  they  had  been  superseded  by  the 
antbor's  own  careful  revision,  enriched  by  many 
supplemental  notes,  oontainlng  the  results  of  his 

researches.  Dr  Wm.  Smith  has  therefore 
undertaken  to  prepare  both  works,  for  the  use  of 
students,  incorporating  the  author’s  final  cor¬ 
rections,  which  are  copyright,  and  cannot  be  used 
in  Alexander  Murray’s  reprints,  nor  in  any  other 
edition  but  those  published  by  John  Murray. 

The  Volumes  will  be  printed  uniformly  with 
Mr  Murray’s  series  of  Students’  Manuals,  or  His- 
toricid  Class-Books  for  Advanced  Scholars. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  street. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  IS  THE  BEST  GIFT. 


With  100  Panoramic  and  other  Views,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan 
and  James  Graham  made  on  the  spot.  2  vols., 
crown  Svo,  218.  Bound,  with  gilt  edges. 

rrHE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

X  Edited,  with  a  Plain  Practical  Commentary 
for  the  use  of  Families  and  General  Readers.  By 
EDWARD  CHURTON,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland,  Prebendary  of  York,  and  Rector  of 
Crsyke-and  W.  BASIL  JONE.S,  M. A.,  Archdea¬ 
con  of  York,  Prebendary  of  York  and  St  David’s, 
and  Examining  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  Illustrated  with  Authentic 
Views  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text. 

%*  This  Beautiful  Edition  of  the  New  Testament 
is  well  adapted  as  an  Easter  Present. 

The  special  features  of  this  edition  are  its  notes 
and  its  illustrations.  Its  notes  are  brief,  but 
Wally  to  the  purpose.  They  were  intended  to 
present  every  scriptural  lesson  selected  for  daily 
reading  so  briefly  annotated  as  to  leave  the  words 
of  the  sacred  text  itself  first  and  last  in  the  reader’s 
J^d.  The  illustrations  are  of  three  kinds; 
hi^rical  pictures,  illustrating  the  great  events 
of  the  text  ;  views  of  sacred  ^aces ;  and 
panoramic  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land, 
representing  the  places  and  scenes  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  We  heartily  commend  the 
work. "-Church  Builder. 

“Thu  COMMEN'TARY,  as  a  whole,  is  not  less 
niarktd  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning  than  by 


®ommentary,  has  long  been  a  great 
R  was  a  happy  idea  to  think  of 


l^iliarizlng  the  reader  witli  those  scenes  which 
have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  ChrlsUan. 
we  cannot  all  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  see  Beth- 
neffl’  where  the  Saviour  was  born,  or  Nazareth, 
the  Banks  of  the 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which 
JJJ^^often  trodden  by  his  feef’-Gardener’s 

‘‘in BooK.”-John  Ball, 
the  "  /^ttlon  of  the  New  Testament, 
Mvel?  modern  travel,  of  modem  dis- 

tet^’nni  criticism,  are  brought  to- 

instruction.  The 
SliSr,}  bethought  them  of  the 

the  busy  men  who  desire  to  know 

SpoSStSW**  the  best  scholars,  and 
—Ath^um  t^nlts  of  travel  and  discovery.” 

-EpU? ChSM.”"'''  “  ” 

•hip.  ^mort  Ki sound  scholar- 
i*®torT  in  iti  book,  complete  and  satis- 

»,«ift-i>ook  It  would  be 
4«Tisw.  *^*^*^^®  invaluable.”  —  Union 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


A  BOOK  FOR  LENT. 


Third  Edition,  poet  8vo,  6s., 

BENEDICITE  ;  or,  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  Being  lUnstrations  of  the 
Power,  Beneficence,  and  Desi^  manifested  by  the 
Creator  in  His  Works.  By  G.  CHAPLIN 
CHILD,  M.D. 

“  Takhig  the  hymn,  *OaU  ye  works  of  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord,’  as  the  motive  of  his 
book,  and  taking  each  verse  as  the  title  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  chapter,  the  author  has  culled  from  the 
whole  range  of  science  and  natural  history  such 
facts  as  mustrate  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  It  is  a  happy  idea, 
very  well  carried  out  We  strongly  recommend 
the  book,  especially  for  intelligent  young  people.” 
—Church  Builder. 

“  A  book  marked  by  great  beauty  and  sinmlicity 
of  style,  as  well  as  sclentiflc  accuracy.  It  will 
satisfy  the  man  of  science  while  it  charms  and 
instructs  the  more  general  reader  by  its  eloquence 
and  variety  of  illustration.  Such  books  raise  and 
ennoble  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  familiarizing  it 
with  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and 
Imbuing  his  whole  spirit  with  the  glory  of  the 
Architect  by  whose  Almighty  word  they  were 
called  into  existence.” — Quarterly  Review.  * 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  Astronomical 
chapters  are  models  in  their  way ;  thoroughly  un- 
technical  and,  we  should  think,  extremely  intelli¬ 
gible  to  persons  who  have  had  no  mathematical 
training.^’— Literary  Churchman. 

“  This  is  no  common  book.  Dr  Child  exhibits  the 
innumerable  testimonies  of  nature  to  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  Full  of  important 
scientific  facts,  and  pervaded  by  devout  religious 
feeling,  the  book  is  an  ^inirable  example  of  the 
great  service  which  eminent  learning  may  do  the 
cause  of  truth.”— English  Independent. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  EARL  STANHOPE. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  revised,  8vo,  168., 

History  of  the  reign  of  queen 

ANNE  UNTIL  the  PEACE  of  UTRECHT, 
1701—13,  designed  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  conclusion  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  and 
tlie  commencemeut  of  Lord  Mahon’s.  By  EARL 
STANHOPE. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE, 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
1713-83.  By  LORD  MAHON  (now  Earl 
Stanhope).  7  vols.,  8vo,  038.;  or.  Cabinet 
Edition,  7  vols.,  post  8vo,  358. 

LIFE  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  PITT, 
with  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Papers.  3rd 
Edition.  With  Portraits.  4  vols.,  post  8vo, 

248. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  28.,  postage  2d., 

An  ANTIDOTE  to  the  MISERIES 
of  HUMAN  LIFE,  shown  In  the  History 
of  the  Widow  Placid  and  her  Daughter  Rachel. 
By  HARRIET  CORP,  Author  of  ‘Talents  Im¬ 
proved,*  &o. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  Ian  e, 
Cheapside. 


Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

rriHE  ORATOR’S  GUIDE  *  or,  the 

X  Practice  and  the  Power  of  Eloouence. 
Adapted  to  the  Bar,  the  Senate,  and  the  Pulpit 
Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  &c.,  by  the  Author  of 
'  Standard  Educational  Works.’ 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  price  58.,  cloth, 

rpHE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 

i  TORY  of  the  CHURCH  BRIEFLY 
EXAMINED.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
CROSSLE,  B.A 

London;  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


13  Great  Marlborough  btrebt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

"Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.”-^ 
Times. 

“This  book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  instructive.’— Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  place  Mr  Dixon  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  who  have 
rendered  their  country  a  servloe,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
inost  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity. 
Her  Majesty’s  Tower,’  the  annals  of  which,  aa 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.”— Post. 

“By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  vivacious 
portraitures  of  historical  figures,  his  masterly 
powers  of  narrative  and  dcscriptioiL  and  the  force 
and  graceful  ease  of  his  style,  Mr  Dixon  will 
keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers.’’— 
lUustrated  News. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.B.. 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  aa 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8to,  168. 

“  There  is  much  in  this  book  that  will  well  re¬ 
pay  perusal.  The  simple  and  natural  contldenoea 
of  one  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greece 
would  be  welcome  at  any  time,  but  are  of  real 
value  at  present.” — Atheuwum. 

“We need  say  nothiug  in  praise  of  the  letters 
of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  their  adudrable 
style,  and  pleasant  descriptions.” — Examiner. 

DIABY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  16g. 

“  The  ‘  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  ’  will  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momen¬ 
tous  episode  in  history.” — Spectator. 

“The  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  led  a  life 
which,  as  reflected  in  his  faithful  pages,  seems  to 
have  been  full  of  interest.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  very  amusing  book.  The  Besieged  Resident 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  authors  whom  the 
war  has  brought  forth.”— Illustrated  News. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFUESON,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,’  Ac.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8 VO,  308. 

FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  J  ohn  Halifax.  * 
1  voL,  8vo,  15a 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Malesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  31s.  Od.,  bound. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS, 

MABaiTIS  and  HEBCHANT.  By 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vola 
“The best  novel  Mr  Collins  has  written.  We 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it.”— Graphic. 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER,  Author  of  *  Brothers-in- 
Law,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 

“  This  novel  is  unquestionably  a  success.  The 
vivacity  of  the  author  never  flags,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  will  not  flag  either,”— Post. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

'  John  Arnold.’  3  vols. 

“A  pleasing,  bright,  and  decidedly  amusiog 
noveL  ’— Messenger. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu. 

“From  the  first  page  to  the  denouement  the 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  baflies  our  curiosity. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MARTHA,  By  William  Gilbert. 

“One  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  best  books.”— Spectator. 

MY  IITTLE  LADY.  3  vol«. 

•  “  Thera  is  iireat  fascination  about  this  book.  The 
author  writainaclear.  unaffect^  style  and  haa 
a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character.  ’—Times. 

DAVID  ELOIBBBOD.  By  Oeorgre 

MACDONALD,  LL.D.  Cheap  Edition, 
5s.,  bound  and  Illustrated. 
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LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  m 

The  following  are  kept  on  sale : 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 

Edited  by  his  Sister.  Ladjr  TREVELYAN. 

Librarr  Edition,  with  Portrait.  In  Eight  Volumes,  8to,  price  Fire 

Oulneas. 

MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  21s. 

People  8  Edition,  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  48.  Cd. 

MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself. 
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The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  CHARLES 
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lERNE:  A  Tale.  By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 

Author  of  ‘Realities  of  Irish  Life.’  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols., 
post  Kvo,  price  21a 

“  Here  we  have  ancient  Irish  history,  modem  Irish  politics,  and  sensational 
after>diiiner  Hturies  of  Irish  life,  pleasingly  rai.ved  up  and  connected  by  the 
Mimplest  of  love-stories,  the  interest  of  which  is  well  sustained  to  the  end.” 
—Dublin  Mail. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘REALITIES  OF  IRISH 

LIFE.’ 

Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s., 

I  E  R  N  E  :  a  Tale. 

By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH,  Author  of  ‘Realities  of  Irish  Life.’ 

‘‘  Every  one  read  Mr  Trench’s  i  as  they  are  vivid.  We  know  llw 
Realities  of  Irish  Life,’  and  most  moral  It  preaches,  and  the  pans^  It 
people  have  looked  forward  with  |  prescribe  are  fruits  of  an  cxcei^n^ 
nterest  to  ttie  appearance  of  his  I  experience,  and  so  entitled  to  su 
Irish  novel.  It  was  safe  to  predict !  respect . Whatgives  toe  Ixw 
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SEKBOIIM.  8vo,  price  5s. 

ESSAYS  on  DARWINISM.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS 
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TK.XT-BOOK  OF  SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  Students 

M.A.  New  Edition, 


of  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  GOODEV 
with  257  Woodcuts.  Small  8vo,  price  3s.  Od. 

DR  DOBELL’S  REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of 

PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  MEDICINE,  in  Different  Parts 
of  the  World.  Contributed  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coad¬ 
jutors.  Vol.  II.  for  the  Year  1870.  8vo,  price  18s. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  KING  HENRY  IV.  Parts  I.and  II. 

and  KING  JOHN.  With  Notes,  and  other  Aids  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Candidates.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 
Cim*',  each  Play  price  One  Shilling. 

Historical  Dramas  are  for  the  most 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Figures 
engraved  on  Wood,  price  14s.,  cloth, 

THE  SUN ;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  AND  LIFE 
OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 

By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

‘‘  The  primary  object  of  3Ir  Proctor  assisting  us  to  Increase 
is  to  record  the  remarkable  discoveries  knowledge.  The  -sta*  ge* 

recently  effected  by  observers  of  the  a  popular  treatise.  »cie 
sun,  wnether  by  means  of  the  tele-  view.  ^^po- 

■Mine.  unectniflcone.  nulariiiconic  **  Mr  PrOCtor  S  WOrlC  Win _ 


illustrative  notes  and  numerous  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  old  chronicles  from  | 
which  the  niiiterials  of  them  were 
apparently  drawn,  and  they  arc  well 
adapted  for  seholastio  or  private 
study.  The  Editor’s  primary  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  furnish  a  varied  scries  of 
manuals  of  grammatical  construction, 
parsing,  and  paraphrasing subjects 
generally  requirM  at  test-examina¬ 
tions  for  appointments  to  the  Civil 
Service,  as  well  as  for  the  degrees 
ronferred  at  the  UniversitT  Middle- 
class  Examinations.  Tbe  Notes  to  tbe 


part  explanatory  of  obsolete  manners 
and  customs  and  obscure  historical 
allusions  rather  than  of  the  language, 
which  throughout  these  plays  is  won¬ 
derfully  clear,  spontaneous,  and  in¬ 
telligible.  A  study  of  one  of  Shak- 
spesre's  plays,  with  the  help  of  Mr 
Hunter’s  notes,  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  Enfleld’s  Speaker 
method  of  committing  smue  of  the 
chief  soliloquies  ana  dialogues  to 
memory  without  a  word  of  com¬ 
mentary  or  explauatipn.”  — Ihibiic 
[  Opinion. 
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